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by one delegate. Those having more than fifty mem- 
bers shall have one delegate for each fifty additional 
members, or a major fraction thereof. Each delegate 
shall have all the right and privileges in common 
with all other members, and shall be entitled to one 
vote in the determination of any question appertain- 
ing to the conference. 

ARTICLE IV., Section 1 to read as follows: Any 
person feeling a call to the Christian ministry and 
desiring to become a licentiate ministerial member 
of this conference be admitted subject to the 
standing rules of this conference that shall be in 
force at a time such application is presented. Such 

shall t to be subject to all rules and 
regulations of this conference as is required by every 
member, and shall sign this constitution. 

Section 2—Each person upon becoming a licentiate 

ber of this conference shall be entitled, by virtue 
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The Great Herald 
Campaign Closes 


WITH THIS ISSUE OF THE HERALD THE 
GREAT CAMPAIGN CLOSES 


It is with gratitude and deep appreciation that we acknowledge 
the splendid co-operation of some of our Pastors. Each one will 
know if he did ‘‘his bit’’ to make the Campaign a success. Others 
made no response. They may have made an effort and did not 
report. Some may have said they did not have time, or had so 
many more important matters on they could not give time to a 
ITERALD canvass, or they may have had some other reason. 


The Pastor who did not put forth any effort to increase THE 
HERALD list in his Church, we are sure did not fully realize the 
importance of THE HERALD to his Church and to the Christian 
Church, as a great body of religious workers, striving to build 
up the Kingdom of Christ. The Christian Church can not func- 
tion without a great paper as the trumpeter for the Church. 
The Church must have it or die. The Church must support its 
official paper or the paper will die, and then the Chureh will die 
slowly but surely. 


We are sure the great masses of our Church do not want either 
to happen. We do not want either to happen. So, while the 
special Campaign ends with this issue of THE HERALD, the 
general Campaign for THE HERALD goes on. We will continue 
our Honor Awards. Whenever any Church reaches 25% of its 
homes as regular subscribers to THE HERALD, they will be en- 
titled to a SILVER AWARD—50% of its homes, a GOLD 
AWARD —and 75% of its homes, a DIAMOND AWARD. 


Those Churches that have not completed their canvass and those 
who have not even begun, come within our offer. If, for any 
reason, your Church has not gained an AWARD, you still have 
opportunity to be put on THE HERALD HONOR ROLL. 


The Christian Publishing Association 
O. W. Whitelock, Manager 














of such membership, to all powers and privileges 
granted them by the standing rules; and shall have 
the right to cast one vote on any question apper- 
taining to the conference. 

Section 8—Any minister of this conference apply- 
ing for ordination, besides complying with the pre- 
ceding Section of this Article, must give clear evi- 
dence of proficiency in study and in preaching, and 
of possessing the virtues and graces set forth in the 
Holy Scriptures as so essential to one receiving the 
office of bishop or elder. Such ordination shall con- 
fer all privileges and power of a regular minister 
of the Church of Jesus Christ. 

ARTICLE V., Section 1—The officers of this con- 
ference shall be a President, Vice-president, Secre- 
tary, and Treasurer, all of whom shall be elected an- 
nually. There shall also be elected four other 
trustees, two of whom shall be elected for a term of 
two years, and two for a term of one year. These 
with the above-mentioned officers shall constitute a 
Board of Trustees. Vacancies occurring by resigna- 
tion or death may be filled temporarily by the board 
itself until the annual meeting of the conference, 
which shall have power to fill such vacancies. Said 
board shall be elected in full at the first election 
occurring under this constitution under the present 
incorporation according to the laws of the State of 
Indiana. 

Section 2—The President shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the conference and of the Board of Trustees. 
He shall sign all orders drawn upon the treasury, 
all deeds, mortgages, bonds, notes, certificates, and 
other agreements and contracts of the conference; 
and perform all other duties properly belonging to 
that office. He shall at each annual conference 
make thereto a full report in writing of the state 
and condition of the conference. 

Section 4—The Secretary shall keep in separate 
books faithful records of the conference, and of the 
Board of Trustees. He shall issue and attest all 
orders drawn on the treasury, attest all certificates, 
deeds, mortgages, bonds, notes, and other contracts 
and agreements of the conference, and to all such 
he shall require a seal and to give them validity shall 
attach the seal of the conference. He shall, at the 
pleasure of the conference and when demanded by 
the same, faithfully hand over to his successors or 
to the person or persons authorized to receive them, 
all records, books, papers, and other articles and 
things in his hands, care, or keeping by virtue of his 
office, and belonging to the conference. 

Section 5—The Treasurer shall receive and receipt 
for all monies paid him from all sources whatsoever. 
He shall safely keep all monies and shall faithfully 
and promptly pay out the same upon proper orders 
drawn upon the treasury. He shall keep in a suit- 
able book accounts of all monies received and paid 
out, and shall present with his annual report, the 
orders upon which the same has been dispersed, and 
the orders shall be his sufficient vouchers. He shall 
give bond to secure the treasury, and faithfully dis- 
charge the duties of the Treasurer during his con- 
tinuance in office, and faithfully keep all monies that 
may come into his hands as Treasurer, and faith- 
fully and promptly pay over and deliver to his suc- 
cessor in office, or to other persons authorized to 
receive them, all monies in the treasury and all books, 
papers, and other articles in his hands by virtue 
of his office, and belonging to the conference. 

Section 6—The Board of Trustees shall care for 
all the business of the conference between the can- 
ference sessions; they shall also be a Missionary 
Board and shall perform all such duties, and carry 
on such mission work as they may from time to 
time deem advisable. 

ARTICLE VII.—This conference shall hold regular 
annual meetings, at such time and place as may be 
agreed upon by a vote: Furthermore, other meet- 
ings of the conference may be held quarterly, or 
semi-annually, as the body in session or the Board of 
Trustees may select. 

ARTICLE IX.—This constitution may be altered 
or amended at any regular meeting of the confer- 
ence, by a two-thirds vote of the members present, 
provided, however, that notice of such alteration or 
amendment be published in our church paper at least 
three months before said meeting. 

H. H. SuHort, 
A. M. ADDINGTON, 
M. W. BUTLER, 
Committee on Revision. 
M. W. Burt er, Secretary, 
Muncie, Indiana, 
May 27, 1927. 








SPLENDID NEW BOOKS for Young People and for Little Folks 





STORY WORSHIP PROGRAMS FOR THE CHURCH YEAR. Price $1.50. 
MORE STORY WORSHIP PROGRAMS. Price $1.75. 


These two books by Rev. Jay S. Stowell are full of helpful programs for 
the entire church year. They are especially adapted to Juniors and Inter- 
mediates and have come out of the experience of the author in his Sunday- 
school and Religious Education work. 


KINDERGARTEN STORIES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND HOME. 


By Laura Ella Gragin. Sixty-four real stories of real worth to those who 
tell stories to children in the kindergarten or Sunday-school or home. Illus- 
trated. Price $1.75 net. 


STORIES FOR SPECIAL DAYS IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL. Price $1.25. 
AROUND THE CAMP FIRE WITH OLDER BOYS. Price $1.25. 
FIRESIDE STORIES FOR GIRLS IN THEIR TEENS. Price $1.25. 

THE USE OF THE STORY IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. Price $1.50. 


These four books by Margaret W. Eggleston are just the thing which 
teachers of young people in their teens should have for their work. Mrs. 
Eggleston is an expert in story-telling and she not only gives stories which 
have been successfully told by herself and others but tells you how to tell 
and use them effectively. 





HOME HANDICRAFT FOR BOYS by A. Neely Hall. Illustrated. Price $2.00. 


If you are a parent or a teacher of an active boy’s class this is the sort 
of a book that you will find which will gladden the heart of the boy and keep 
him joyously busy and to use tools. 


MISSIONARY BOOKS— 

MISSIONARY STORIES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. Primary. Illustrated. 
Price $1.75. 

MISSIONARY STORIES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. Juniors. Ilustrated. 
Price $1.75. 


Fifty-two stories in each book told by a master of story-telling and cover- 
ing the world of missions, both home and foreign. Told in simple language. 


MASTER MISSIONARY STORIES. Edited by W. P. Livingstone. Illustrated. 
Each $1.50 net. 


The following MISSIONARY STORIES are fascinating stories of lives 
given for a great cause. They are the pioneers of modern missions and the 
books are ideal gifts for young people to receive or to study. 


MACKEY OF UGANDA. By Mary Yule. 

CHALMERS OF NEW GUINEA. By Alexander Small. 

WILLIAM CAREY. By Rev. J. H. Morrison. 

JACKSON OF MOUKDEN. By Mrs. Dougald Christie. 

ION KEITH FALCONER. By Rev. James Robson. 

GILMORE OF THE MONGULS. By W. P. Nairne. 

TOM DOBSON, THE CHAMPION OF THE OUTCAST. By Nicol Mac Nicol. 
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About Folks and Things 


Too late for the regular official notices 
comes the word that the church at Hart- 
wick, New York, is anxious to settle a pas- 
tor at an early date. Any minister inter- 
ested should address John A. Bush, Hart- 
wick, Otsego County, New York. 

Miss Marie Coffin, daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. F. G. Coffin, was scheduled to arrive 
home June 30 for a short furlough from her 
work in Honolulu, where she has been 
rendering a very fine service in the 
missionary teaching field. Her visit home 
will be very short indeed, she sailing for 
Honolulu again on August 17. 

The Sunday-school at Eaton, Ohio, Rev. 
E. T. Cotten pastor, has been making a 
fine record under special effort, the attend- 
ance for the past eight Sundays averaging 
305 in contrast with 230 for the same period 
last year. One hundred and six new mem- 
bers have been enrolled, and numerous 
visitors brought to the school. 

Through Rev. E. D. Oren, of Montpelier, 
Indiana, we learn of the affliction of Rev. 
Tiffin Julian, one of our aged ministers, 
412 West Henderson Street, Montpelier. 
Eight weeks ago he suffered a slight par- 
alytic stroke, but is able to be about a little 
again. We are sure that he would greatly 
appreciate greetings from his many friends. 

On June 24 the Bee Ridge Church, West- 
ern Indiana Conference, lost a_ lifetime 
member and a very stanch supporter 
through the death of “Uncle” Will Tiffey. 
He was seventy-six years of age and for 
long years had been a most highly esteemed 
and active member of the church and com- 
munity, and his life had been one of un- 
tiring service. 

Word has come of the death of one of our 
most faithful pastors in Japan, Rev. K. 
Tsujimura. Though he had been somewhat 
incapacitated for a year or more due to par- 
tial paralysis, he had kept up his work with 
unusual vigor and heroism and his loss to 
the Japan field is keenly felt. A sketch of 
his life will appear in the July number of 
The Christian Missionary. 

Rev. A. H. Bennett, Eldorado, Illinois, 
has served four churches most of the time 
this year, beside doing considerable evan- 
gelistic work through which he has renewed 
two churches which had been closed— 
Riverton, Indiana, and Christian Chapel, 
Illinois, both of which are continuing with 
Sunday-school and preaching services. He 
is open for work this coming year. 

Mooreland, Indiana, Rev. Llewellyn C. 
Fletcher pastor, has just given “The Rock,” 
one of the most popular plays in college and 
summer camp programs, and one which has 
been highly praised in prominent religious 
circles. Its reception in the community 
was beyond their fondest expectations, it 
proving especially _ effective. Brother 


Fletcher and his cast would be agreeable 
to giving this very impressive religious 
drama, which depicts in a vivid way the 


character development of Peter, in any of 
our churches or communities within a 
radius of a hundred miles, the two to share 
in any financial gain which might accrue. 

Rev. F. C. Lester, who has been doing 
fine work at Franklin, Virginia, has ten- 
dered his resignation to take effect at the 
end of the conference year. The Christian 
Sun, which is intimately acquainted with 
his work, says: “Here is an opportunity 
for some strong and wide-awake church to 
secure the pastoral services of an able, con- 
secrated, and efficient preacher and pastor.” 


Rev. Paul Kershner, who just completed a, 
postgraduate course at Yale Divinity 
School in June, has accepted a call to the 
church at Conneaut, Ohio. Brother Kersh- 
ner is the son of Rev. Clark B. Kershner, 
pastor at West Milton, Ohio, has outstand- 
ing ability in the pulpit and otherwise, and 
we feel that we have a right to expect 
great things of him and the Conneaut 
people in their labor together. 

Rev. Cleon Swarts, who has just com- 
pleted his postgraduate course at Yale 
Divinity School has accepted a call to the 
church at Springfield, Ohio, where he will 
begin July 17. Brother Swarts is one of 
our most promising young ministers, has 
already had considerable experience in the 
active pastorate, and we feel sure that both 
he and Mrs. Swarts will fit into the work 
at this very important point in a fine way. 

Just as we go to press comes word from 
Brother Hermon Eldredge of the great 
Young People’s School which they are hav- 
ing at Defiance College—110 enrolled, 
101 being young people and nine leaders. 
The prospect was also very fine for the 
Pastors’ Summer School which runs July 
4-14, and for the success of which the De- 
partment of Christian Education has been 
getting out some very attractive publicity 
material. 

Miss Margaret Garman, daughter of our 
missionaries, Rev. and Mrs. C. P. Garman 
of Tokyo, and a student at Defiance Col- 
lege, had the misfortune some days ago 
when stepping from an automobile to tear 
the ligaments of her foot. She had planned 
to spend the summer working either in 
Dayton or Toledo, but the injury is so 
severe as to make it necessary for her to 
use crutches for some time. Consequently 
her plans are changed and she is expecting 
to take a summer course at Defiance in- 
stead. 

Rev. Clarence Defur, pastor at Concord, 
Miami Ohio Conference, had the privilege 
of attending the Ohio State Pastors’ School, 
held under the auspices of the Ohio State 
Council of Churches and the State Univer- 
sity at Columbus last month. He was 
greatly pleased with the school and the 
spirit of the work done there. He also had 


the opportunity to visit the mid-week - 


prayer service at our Columbus Church, 
and the following evening a special banquet 
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held by the church in honor of the hizh 
school graduates going out from it this 
year. They number sixteen. The banquet 
was presided over by Prof. V. B. Caris, of 
the university faculty, and a member of our 
Columbus Church. Dr. Defur speaks in 
high terms of the work of Brother Kegg 
and his people there. 

Huntersland, New York, which is now in 
its one hundred and second year, has issued 
a little folder giving the history of the 
church together with a list of the pastors, 
Rev. C. O. Brown having had charge since 
1925. It is interesting to note that thirty 
different ministers have served this church 
—an average of only a little over three 
years to a pastor. Surely such frequent 
changes are a hard thing on the church as 
well as the ministers—and yet how large a 
percent of our churches make a practice 
of these frequent changes. 


Rev. F. S. Meadows, the new pastor at 
Newmarket, Ontario, is from the West, hav- 
ing been a student in the University cf Ne- 
braska and in the Nebraska State Teachers 
College. For three successive years he won 
the State oratorical gold medal. Later he 
took work in Chicago, Illinois, where he re- 
ceived his degree, and was in pastoral work 
fcr some years in Nebraska before coming 
to Newmarket. Mrs. Meadows was a stu- 
dent of the Nebraska State Teachers College 
and has had extended experience in teaching 
various training courses for young people 
and conducting girls’ camps. The work at 
Newmarket starts off splendidly under their 
leadership. 

It is rare indeed that any man preaches 
his own funeral sermon—except as we all 
preach our funeral sermons by the lives 
which we live. Hence our readers will be 
particularly interested in the sermon, ex- 
tended extracts from which we give in this 
issue, which Dr. J. W. Wellons had pre- 
pared to be read at his own funeral by 
President Harper. A sketch of his life is 
also given in this issue, largely prepared 
by Dr. W. W. Staley, who had charge of 
the funeral services—in which he was as- 
sisted by Dr. W. S. Alexander, Dr. J. 0. 
Atkinson, and Dr. C. H. Rowland. About 
thirty other ministers were present at the 
funeral, and sixteen trustees of Elon Col- 
lege. In an editorial we speak of the very 
great part which Uncle Wellons played in 
the rebuilding of Elon College through his 
prayers. 


Rev. and Mrs. Charles B. Lusk, of Win- 
chester, Indiana, have a great circle of 
friends who will deeply sympathize with 
them in the loss of their son Doyle, who 
passed to his rich reward in the evening 
of June 29, at the age of seventeen. For 
many years he had been an invalid, but 
had endured his suffering with such sweet 
and manly patience that he had endeared 
himself. to all who knew him. And the 
tender devotion which the father and 
mother had lavished upon this afflicted son, 
their only child, the more enriched their 

(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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life is given elsewhere in this issue, not only does our 

church lose one of its most unique characters, but the 
Church at large loses one of its greatest exponents and 
demonstrators of the power of prayer as an instrument 
of achievement. His life, which reached back one hundred 
and two years into the past, had many rich things to com- 
mend. Yet, as one of his most intimate friends, Dr. J. O. 
Atkinson, says in The Christian Sun: “He was not an 
educated man. He was not a man of wealth and affluence. 
He was not an eloquent man. He was in no sense a tal- 
ented man. And yet, with all of his infirmity, with all of 
his handicaps, with all of his incompetencies, he wrought 
valiantly and achieved gloriously.” What was the secret 
of this achievement? 


[: the death of “Uncle Wellons,” an account of whose 


T least in these later years, it was his profound faith 

in prayer and use of prayer—a faith and use which 

must have been the ripened fruitage of a lifetime of 
prayer. When some great thing needed to be accom- 
plished, his fellow-workers would set their brain and 
hand to the task; but Uncle Wellons would turn to his 
room for long and agonizing prayer in the simple confi- 
dence that he was doing his part as much as they—yea, 
indeed, a more essential part; for he was releasing the in- 
visible resources of God which alone would make the ac- 
complishment of the task possible. And to a far larger 
degree than many will believe, this proved to be true. In 
the rebuilding of Elon after the fire, for instance, Presi- 
dent Harper gives Uncle Wellons the place of first im- 
portance in that remarkable achievement. He writes: 


During the trying days through which Elon has passed since 
January 18, 1923, Uncle Wellons has done more than any other 
person to make possible the new plant which has arisen on our 
campus and which is an inspiration to students, faculty, friends, 
and the public at large. Soon after the old Administration Build- 
ing had crumbled into ashes I went over to the West Dormitory to 
seek the comfort of his patriarchal presence. I met him in the 
hall in his large bath robe, and I said: “Uncle Wellons, we have 
suffered a severe loss. What are we to do?” He straightened 
himself up and with all the emphasis of his commanding person- 
ality said something to this effect, “I have seen far less here and 
I expect to see far more.” We retired into the privacy of his 
room and there he prayed that friends would be raised up who 
would make possible a new day for the college. I came out of that 
room with renewed hope and an aspiration for the college that did 
not weaken during all the trying days of money-raising and re- 
building. 

Be it always said as tribute to his influence with the Divine 
that during the days of rebuilding I never left the college on a 
trip of special importance for financial purposes but that I first 
went to see him and acquainted him fully with what I hoped to 
achieve. And then at the very moment that I was to enter into 
conference with generous-hearted friends able to help us in our 


Prayer as an Instrument of Achievement 


rebuilding program, that grand old Christian saint would begin 
to pray. He has told me that sometimes he would pray for two 
or three hours without interruption. 
HO would dare say that some invisible power did not 
go out from the great-hearted old saint on his knees 
there which had more to do with influencing the donor to 
give his gift than did the winsome persuasiveness of 
President Harper’s arguments—indeed, who would say 
that those prayers did not have much to do with that win- 
some persuasiveness itself, thus preparing both the donor 
and the solicitor and perfecting them to that which God 
wanted done. He would be a reckless or a shallow man 
indeed today, or both, who would dare to scout the idea 
that prayer could do any such thing. In these days when 
the whisper of a human voice can be wafted across plains 
and through mountains by a simple mechanical radio 
device, it is silly for any man to say what cannot be done 
by the power of the Spirit. The one need be no more the 
overriding or abrogation of law than the other. Just as 
the radio enables man to lay hold of and use the invis- 
cible forces of God which have existed for countless ages, 
so does also prayer enable man to use the invisible re- 
sources of God which otherwise would lie latent. Prayer 
is infinitely more than simply communion. Its function is 
infinitely more than simply infilling and atuning the in- 
dividual for his task. Prayer is an actual force that can 
be released and applied to specific objectives just as any 
other force might be. Prayer is an instrument of achieve- 
ment that may be used to get things done just the same 
as*any other instrument may be used. And one of the 
misfortunes of the Church is that it has not sufficiently 
perceived of prayer in this way. One of the most dis- 
quieting signs of the times in this present day is the man- 
ner in which within the Church itself men and women 
have come to think of and speak of prayer as only “‘com- 
munion”—and almost invariably with the idea that the 
communion could have effect only on the man himself and 
none whatever upon God. Such a conception largely 
emasculates prayer and utterly robs it of its power of tri- 
umphant achievement in the Kingdom of God. As well 
say that the farmer when he drops his seed into the 
ground is having no effect upon God. In reality he is re- 
moving certain limitations upon God and making it pos- 
sible for God to grow corn or wheat where otherwise he 
could grow only weeds or brambles. Every time the 
farmer puts good seed into the ground he is releasing the 
great invisible resources of God upon that seed which 
will make it possible for it to bring forth a harvest. 
Prayer is like that. It is releasing the unsearchable 
riches and power of God not only upon the individual 
pray-er, but upon the mission sought, making possible for 
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the irresistible Spirit of God to do that which otherwise the Spirit 
of God could not do. One of the supreme tragedies of the Church 
has been that it has not looked upon prayer and used prayer more 
in this way, as an instrument of achievement. 


OW true this is becomes painfully obvious the moment we begin 

to study into the technique of church work, and especially to 
experience the strain and the pull cf it to get things done by man- 
power which never can be accomplished easily or successfully except 
by God-power. Take it in the raising of money, for illustration, as 
we are now in the period when churches are making their financial 
drives. How pitiful among the churches has been the note of 
poverty, of begging, of pulling money from unwilling fclks like pull- 
ing teeth. And how insufficient and unsatisfactory the results. 
How differently it all is when a church, through the instrument of 
profound and persevering prayer for that specific purpose, releases 
the Spirit of God upon the hearts of the givers. No church ought 
ever to undertake its every-member canvass or any other financial 
campaign until it has prepared the way by much agonizing prayer. 


Or take the grave problem of securing officers and workers, and 
especially Sunday-school teachers. How many unwilling souls have 
been pushed into such positions, and what a blunder, if not a farce, 
they have usually made of it under those circumstances. How dif- 
ferently it all would be if, instead of coaxing men and women cr 
compelling men and women to take places, we would “pray the 
Lord of the harvest to send forth” workers, and then take only those 
whom the Spirit has made not only willing but really anxious, as 
called of Gcd, for the task. The whole spirit of the church would 
be transformed by such a method, and instead of dragging drudgery 
there would be willingness and joy and the sense of rich compensa- 
tion. What a vast field is thus opened up for many who have 
thought of themselves as having no particular talent or training 
for church work, and for many a sick or shut-in who is not able to 
engage in the activities of the church. They can at least pray. 
And in time they thus might easily become mighty forces in the 


actual work of the church, and rich results come from their prayer- , 


life for the Kingdom. 

This is one of the supreme functions of prayer—as an instru- 
ment of achievement. And no man is qualified for the ministry 
and no church is equipped for its work until pastor and people 
have learned to place mighty reliance upon prayer in this way. 


The Word “Denomination” 


COMMUNICATION in this issue raises a question to which 
A The Herald under former editors used to devote no little 
attention and much needless controversy. Inasmuch” as 
there long has been a group within our own church and a group 
among the Disciples of Christ who contend that the word “de- 
nomination” should not be used—following the arguments given 
in his communication by Brother Bennett—and inasmuch as the 
editor continually uses the term “denomination” to designate our 
own as well as other communions, it is well that he gives his own 
viewpoint on the subject. 
First. The word “denomination” is not “scriptural” in the 


What Reformers May Expect 

Those who do not have oppcrtunities to see a great variety of 
newspapers and periodicals can hardly understand how rancid is 
the spirit of opposition in the hearts of many in this country to- 
wards even the most moderate attempts to bring about a Christian 
social order in industry and in international relations. It is simply 
incredible the extent to which many respectable periodicals and 
individuals will go in denunciation of noble Christian men and 
women simply because these men and women advocate disarmament 
or other peace methods or advocate progress along the lines of 
industrial and sccial improvement with which their critics do not 
agree. Last week we made reference to this sort of rabid fire- 
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sense that it is used in the Scripture. But neither is prayer- 
meeting or Sunday-school or missions or baptistry or Christian 
Endeavor or forty-eleven other terms descriptive of church organi- 
zation and church work which we are continually using. “De- 
nomination” is not a Biblical term; but it is a perfectly good dic- 
tionary term that means exactly what we all mean when we use 
it—the designation of a group of religious believers who worship 
together and work together as a distinct segment of the Church. 

Second. We are a denomination, and so are the Disciples of 
Christ and all of the rest of them. There is no getting around 
that fact. To deny it is not only to practice self-deception but also 
to refute the common everyday dictionary meaning of terms. For 
any group to assert that it is not a denomination, it must assume 
that it is the Church in a superior and exclusive manner, as do 
the Roman Catholics and the High-Church Episcopalians. This is 
carrying sectarianism to its nth degree, and only the most ex- 
cruciatingly and hopelessly sectarian do it. Those groups which 
claim that they are not denominations are invariably and without 
any exception the most sectarian of spirit and the most intolerant 
toward other groups and beliefs of any in the Church today. For 
such groups to deny that they are not sectarian has no more effect 
on the intelligent use of language than for a man with the small- 
pox to say he does not have it simply because he does not like the 
sound of the word. 

Third. The use of the word “denomination” has nothing what- 
ever to do with the question of division within the Church, or the 
rightness or wrongness of division—no more than the use of the 
term “monarchy” infers that a monarchy is the proper form of 
government. Both are dictionary terms describing actual and ob- 
vious facts. There are monarchical forms of government; and we 
use the term, though we do not approve the form. There are 
divisions in the Church; no one can deny that fact. By all the 
common usages of language these divisions are designated as de- 
nominations. For any group to assert that it is not a division, and 
consequently a denomination, it must assume that it is the Church 
in a manner in which the others are not—that is, with monumental 
humility it presumes that Christ accepts its particular group as 
his Church in a way that he does not accept the others. This 
would unchurch all the other groups. Any group of his followers, 
Catholic or Protestant, which has jockeyed itself into a position 
where it makes such a claim has reached a state of reductio ad 
absurdum which does not entitle it to the serious consideration of 
thinking and observant men. Anybody who can analyze Christian 
life and profession in the world today knows that it is utterly 
absurd for any group of religious believers, Catholic or Protestant, 
to assume that it is the Church different and apart from all the 
rest of us. By every intelligent use of the term, it is simply a 
division of Christ’s Church, and consequently a denomination. 
And the more strongly it denies that, the more hopelessly sectarian 
it makes itself. 

So we must continue to call ourselves and the Disciples of 
Christ and the “Restorationists” and all of the rest ‘“denomina- 
tions;” for that is what we all are. But we will go as far as any 
of the rest of them to help put an end to the divisions in the Church 
which make the use of the term “denomination” imperative. 








eating along political and militaristic lines. An instance of the 
same thing along industrial lines was called out by the appeal to 
industrial leaders of the South which was sent out a couple of 
months ago signed by forty-one southern ministers and church offi- 
cials, including some of the most noted in the Southland—the noted 
Bishop James Cannon, Jr., of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, being the chairman. 

That appeal set forth the fact that sccial and economic condi- 
tions in southern industries are much below what they should be. 
Particularly did it criticize the isolation of population in the mill 
villages, long hours, low wages, and the lack of labor representa- 
tion. It then appealed to employers in the Southland to take the 
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initiative in securing the co-operation of all interested groups in 
promoting improvement in industrial relations, in the confidence 
that “it will be possible to build in the South by united effort, in 
the lifetime of this generaticn, a greater and more powerful indus- 
try, constructed solidly upon good will and co-operation, avoiding 
the waste and bitterness of industrial conflicts and mitigating the 
intensity of the class struggle.” 

It would seem that to any reasonable person that appeal would 
sound moderate indeed. And the responsible standing and dignity 
of the great church leaders who signed it called for at least calm 
and respectful consideration. Instead, very violent vituperation has 
been heaped upon their heads. Especially bitter has been the criti- 
cism of the Southern Textile Bulletin which called it “the Bishop’s 
attack” and described it as “extremely silly in scme respects” and 
“false and insulting in others.” It charged that the appeal had 
been “inspired and probably drawn by professional agitators who 
wish to make an attack upon the South.” And the Manufacturers 
Record declared that the appeal emanated from sources “more or 
less identified with many socialistic, communistic, and Bolshevistic 
teachings in this ccuntry.” These are only samples of the sort of 
abuse which Christian people may expect whenever they attempt to 
promote any worth-while Christian reform. 

But there is a happier side even to this incident. The president 
of the National Manufacturers’ Association issued a statement in 
which he said: 

That statement, from the editor of a southern trade paper, is 
so vitriolic, so full of vulgar irrelevancy, and sc grossly unfair in its 
incoherent make-up that I am unwilling for it to stand alone as 
representative of the mental or moral attitude of southern manu- 
facturers. While I do not approve of some implications and sug- 
gestions in the appeal of the ministers, I do not question their right 
to make it, nor challenge the spirit in which it was made. 


And the Raleigh, North Carolina, News and Observer, says: 
“This moderate statement addressed to southern industry breathes 
the spirit which should animate all southern industry.” 


Where Is the Booze? 


So much loose talk is going on about the amount of booze being 
sold and how easy it is to secure it that it would be well for the 
lovers of prohibition everywhere to challenge these gossipers with 
a demand that they prove their statements. To read some of the 
wet papers, one would naturally suppose that drink was running 
free everywhere just as in the good old saloon days and that it 
is no trouble whatever to get plenty of it. But even the man who 
lives in the wettest of our cities knows that this is not true. He 
cannot get booze without going to some risk and inconvenience and 
making of himself a criminal, with the uneasy feeling of the 
criminal that the hand of the law may at any moment be laid upon 
his shoulder, and the unsavory disgrace of being linked up with 
hoodlum bootleggers of the commonest and lowest ilk, almost any 
one of whom would not stop at murder to get his liquor across. 

But even then it is not half as easy as the gossipers make out 
to get booze, nor is booze half as plentiful as the wets try to make 
us believe. Mr. J. Horace McFarland, of Harrisburg, a master 
printer, recently traveled nearly four thousand miles through the 
South, including many Florida resorts. He declares that in the 
fourteen-day tour there was hardly a sign of alcohol—visible, 
audible, or olfactory—although he was looking, listening, and 
smelling for them. The New York Christian Advocate quotes him 
as saying: 

In Palm Beach I did get some booze contacts, for it was sug- 
gested in the Palm Room of the Royal Poinciana by my host, a 
local man, that I could have a cocktail if I wanted it, though he 
did not want it and there was no evidence of liquor in that beau- 
tiful dining room. In the Miami Biltmore Hotel there was every 
evidence of luxurious comfort, but no evidence of booze, no sug- 
gestion of booze, and apparently no thought of it. John Barley- 
corn was approximately in evidence when it was twice suggested, 
in two private houses near Jacksonville, that I might have a little 
Scotch if I wanted it. I did not see it and my hosts did not use it. 

The truth is, after all, that the prohibition laws are being en- 
forced a great deal better than most people believe, and I think on 
the average quite as well as are the laws that punish arson, crimes 
of violence, and the social crimes. That booze and narcotics can 
be had by those who seek them, I do not doubt, just as I am quite 
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sure that those who wish to steal, burn, and do other mischievous 
things in. defiance of the law can and will continue to do them. 
They are outlawed, and John Barleycorn is outlawed, and that is 
the one biggest thing that has happened in, to, and through the 
United States since Columbus landed.” 


Which the Greater Honor—War or Missions? 


In the perfervid excitement of war fathers and mothers con- 
sider it an honor to give their sons and daughters to the service of 
their country, however perilous the risk or sure the death, but 
few Christian fathers and mothers indeed have ever had this same 
spirit towards the giving: of their sons and daughters to perilous 
Christian service. Speaking of this contrast, which was being 
thrown into bold relief recently by the situation of the missionaries 
in China, The Congregationalist says: 

Flushed with excitement, trembling with apprehension induced 
by reading the headlines of conscienceless American newspapers, 
a father rushed into the offices of a certain great mission board the 
other day and with repeated profane oaths demanded that his 
daughter, a missionary of the board, be immediately withdrawn 
from China! The fact that she was located many hundreds of 
miles from the scene of recent disturbances impressed him not. at 
all, nor did the further fact that she was there by her own free 
will and in brave disregard of the slight degree of personal danger 
involved. Knowing of the incident and less extreme examples of 
the same spirit, one is tempted to recall the recent days of the 
World War. Fathers and mothers then, no less loving, no less 
solicitous for the safety of their boys and girls, boasted of their 
bravery and restrained all impulses to make cowardly demands on 
the army officers who were busy sending, not volunteers, but con- 
scripts to the danger zones of war! It seems to make a lot of 
difference whether one’s daughter is helping an army engaged 
in slaughter or a mission organization engaged in planting the 
seeds of new life! 


The Catholic Church in Nicaragua 

Of quite timely interest just now, both as touching the basic 
theory and power of the Catholic Church and as relates to the 
situation in Nicaragua, is the following opinion given by Dr. 
Salamon de la Selva, secretary of the Nicaraguan Labor Unions, 
in an interview with the well known Dr. Alva W. Taylor. Dr. 
Taylor describes Dr. de la Selva as a “firm believer in the funda- 
mental theology of the Catholic Church, desiring only to see the 
church of his choice reform.” This outstanding Nicaraguan, who 
spent eighteen years in the United States, lectured before a number 
of our American universities, and who for a considerable time 
was attached to the Pan-American Union, says: 

The Church in Nicaragua has played the same role that it has 
in Mexico in the past. It is one of the most powerful political 
influences and furnishes all its moral support to the dictators, the 
army, and the landlords. It has conducted some parish schools, 
but in most cf them it taught the catechism without even teaching 
the a b c’s. Its great central doctrine is that of loyalty to the 
overlord, whether it is the priest, the government official, the land- 
lord, or the employer. 
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According to recent authorities it is estimated that over 
$16,000,000,000 a year is now lost to this country through crime 
and that we have a criminal population, in jail and out, of some 
2,000,000 people. Over 400,000 police and guards are employed 
to keep watch over the criminals and to try to prevent crime. 
Over $3,500,000,000 worth of property was stolen last year, and 
the murders in Ameriéa run about 12,500 a year—far more than 
in any other civilized nation on earth. Crime is usually thought 
of as simply a matter of morals, but it is also an economic prob- 
lem of the first magnitude. Crime is exceedingly costly any way 
you look at it. 

cS 


An interesting experiment in improving housing conditions for 
the colored race is now being developed in Philadelphia. The De- 
partment of Public Welfare of that city is co-operating with several 
Negro churches, through an extension course in social service, in 
the training of volunteer workers tc help them in connection with 
their local churches to improve neighborhood and housing condi- 
tions. Great benefit is anticipated from the effort, as the influence 
of these home visitors will undoubtedly result in great gocd. 








My Last Sermon 


BY REV. J. W. WELLONS, D. D. 





Written by Himself for His Own Funeral 


[This sermon was written by Dr. Wellons 
nine years ago, in his ninety-third year for 
his-own funeral, he requesting that Dr. W. 
A. Harper should read it when that day 
should come. His wishes were followed at 
the services, which were held in Whitley 
Memorial Auditorium, Elon College, Sun- 
day afternoon, June 12, 1927.] 


Y text for this occasion will be: 
M “Look unto me, and be ye saved, all 

the ends of the earth, for I am God 
and there is none else” (Isaiah 45:22). 

I call upon the congregation to look at 
this text and see what it means. We are 
all creatures traveling to eternity. The 
greatequestion comes: Where are we going? 
What we are to be in the world to come we 
must make ourselves here. God has pre- 
pared a home for the believers in the Lord 
Jesus Christ as you will find in Revelation, 
Chapter twenty-one. He has _ prepared 
them a heaven with all that heaven means, 
a home for the pure in heart. This is the 
prepared place, a place fitted alone for 
those that are prepared for admission to it. 


But there are so many that are not pre- 
pared, and what will you do with them? A 
placed called hell with all the conceivable 
horrors has been prepared for the unsaved. 
Now let us inquire in which of these places 
we expect to spend eternity. If we are to 
go to that heaven of rest we must be pre- 
pared to go there, and God in his wisdom 
has sent his Son to atone and wipe out all 
our sins. Then he says, “Suffer little 
children to come to me and forbid them not 
for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” He 
took them in his arms and blessed them, 
and O, the host of little children that are 
now living with God in heaven. But as 
soon as we become accountable he says we 
must be born again and this was a great 
mystery to Nicodemus. But we cannot see 
the Kingdom of Heaven unless we have ex- 
perienced the quickening spirit of the Lord 
and have the witness that we are his. This 
is a spiritual birth—our second birth. It 
may be instantaneous or it may be gradual, 
but it must come. There are scores, mem- 
bers of the church, whose religion is ex-e 
ternal, but real religion is internal. It 
makes us new creatures in Christ Jesus. 
It changes our association, our thoughts, 
our habits, and our desires. Indeed, it truly 
makes us new creatures. Old things have 
passed away, all things have become new, 
when we experience the happiness of the 
new birth—such joy as we have never felt 
before. An old man seventy-three years 


old said- he was only three years old. He 
had been a Christian that long and the bal- 
ance of his life had been thrown away. Now 
brethren and sisters, let us have every- 
thing ready for the feast. 


And have 


others come and go with us. And, O, sin- 
ner, shall I say farewell to you to meet you 
no more, or will you come and accept your 
Savior and the association of dear friends 
gone before? Are you prepared for death? 

Now God has sent a living ministry in- 
viting us to come. Come from the hard pits 
of sin where you have been serving the 
devil and would not accept Christ as Savior 
who died upon the cross for us.’ He says, 
“Come,” and whosoever will let him say 
“Come.” Change your Master, change your 
associates, change your habits, and give 
your heart to God, and that will bring in- 
expressible joy to every soul that will ac- 
cept Christ. This brings you to a higher 
position in life with the best class of men 
and women living. They have new hearts 
with joy that is inexpressible, which tongue 
cannot tell, joy that shall last through 
eternity. 

Now, my young brother or sister, you 
have by being spiritually born raised your- 
self to a most glorious life. Never think 
for a minute that you want to go back to 
the ballroom, the theater, or the circus. 
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1 KNOW 
I KNOW not what the days may bring, 


Tomorrow waits unknown, 
But this | know—the changeless Christ, 
My Lord, is on the throne. 


I know not where my path may lead, 
How dark or rough the way, 

But this I know—with him I'm safe, 
He holds—I cannot stray. 


I know not what my joys may be, 
What tears may silent fall, 

But this | know—not fate unkind, 
But wisdom, measures all. 


I know not as I voyage forth, 
What storms will menace, dark, 
But this | know—he calmed the sea, 
So, trustful, I embark. 


I know not when life’s day will close, 
As twilight darker falls, 
But this I know—I fear no might, 
I'll answer when he calls. 
—D. Anderson, in Presbyterian. 
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Don’t, my young brethren, think for a mo- 
ment that you can go back to the drinking 
saloons or a house of dissipation, but feel 
that you have raised yourself high above 
such associations and such wickedness. 
Never think for a moment that, when you 
have found Christ as your Redeemer, you 
can go back to cheating, drinking, and de- 
frauding, or such wicked employments as 
you have once engaged in. May God help 
you all to feel that you cannot condescend 
to go back to these wicked habits. There- 


fore, make your determination not to go to 
any of these places. After a while some 
poor wicked soul comes along and invites 
you back to the ballroom, or the gambling 
hell, or to the drinking saloon or to some 
other corrupt place. Do not listen to this 
counsel of the ungodly. The psalmist says, 
“Blessed is the man who walketh not in the 
counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the 
way of the sinners, nor sitteth in the seat 
of the scornful.” Do not listen to that class 
of the members of the church who haven't 
enough religion to carry them to the better 
world. Do not go with those persons, but 
invite them to go with you. Bring them to 
the fold of the Lord by your prayers, by 
your earnest entreaties and your tears. 

You do not need any instruction to serve 
the devil, for you will naturally drift into 
that channel. You do need instruction to 
serve the Lord that you may work in his 
vineyard and advance in his cause. No, 
turn away from these wicked places and 
feel that they are too low and too degrad- 
ing. Decide that you will not go back again 
to engage in these wicked habits and for- 
sake God, the Church, and God’s cause. We 
can’t serve two masters. We will hate one 
and love the other. Therefore, I say, Stand 
firm for Christ and the Church. If other 
members of the Church choose to engage in 
these habits, it is a matter between them 
and their God, but for God’s sake, don’t let 
them lead you. 

Let us all turn and look to Christ and 
see where we stand today. Oh, my brethren 
and sisters, go forward. The victory is ours 
if we will only continue faithful to the end. 
But what shall I say to the unsaved? In 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, I say, 
Stop, STOP, STOP. One more step and 
it may be too late. You may have said, 
No, until you have committed the unpardon- 
able sin, for God says, “My spirit shall not 
continually strive with men.” You must 
come as the little child that receives the 
milk of life from its mother’s breast. And 
so the newborn soul must receive the pure 
milk of life from our great Head. If the 
child doesn’t grow, it soon pines away and 
dies; if the newborn soul in Christ does not 
grow, it will soon fall back into the chan- 
nels of hell and be lost. 

TWO ROADS 

We have two roads described in the 
Bible. One of these leads upward to 
heaven and to God; the other one leads 
downward to hell and the devil. The whole 
human family is traveling in one of these 
roads. Now, in which are you traveling? 
Which do you think you would like better? 
It requires work to travel in that strait 
and narrow road. Therefore, God says 
work out your salvation this day with fear 
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and trembling. But it is delightful work. 
Christ is directing all of ‘us. And how de- 
lightful his work! The broad road, the 
worst class of people walk therein. Now 
are you willing, young man, young woman, 
to go on in that road and with that same 
class of association? At the end of this 
road is hell where the fire dies not and the 
worm continues to gnaw. 


Now the invitation comes to you, unsaved 
man, woman. What are you going to do? 
Will you come aboard on this strait and 
narrow road and be saved? The minister 
says “Come,” -the Spirit says “Come,” the 
bride says “Come.” Children, your parents 
say “Come,” God’s people say ‘Come.” 
Now what will you do about it? Hell is 
waiting for you. The worst class of men 
and women are being dumped in hell, the 
place of torment, and all with reckless aban- 
don exclaim, “Give a way and let me go 
to the lowest depths of hell to pay the 
penalty.” See that moral man or woman, 
that nice young man or young lady, they 
will be punished according to their sins. 
They will not have to endure that eternal 
destruction for those that are wicked. But 
hear, young man, young woman, when you 
were called to accept Christ you would not 
do so, but went your own way. So there 
is nothing left. You are shut off from 
everything that is sacred and pure. You 
are poor, but if you had the world you 
would give it all to be released one day 
from your sorrows. The worm will gnaw 
on, your conscience will be guilty, all is 
dark, you will not see your mother any 
more, you will not see those dear friends 
of earth anymore. Now while you have 
this invitation to come and shun the horrors 
of this eternal torture, what are you going 
to do? Come and work for the Master and 
he will reward you for all you do. The 
gate of heaven is open and the invitation 
is, “Come, all the world. Come sinners, 
Now all things in Christ are ready.” 


NOW COME TO THE FEAST 


A feast is a place of plenty. Everything 
that is good and everything to make you 
enjoy yourself, is there. Now we say then: 

“Come, sinners, to the gospel feast, 
Let every soul be Jesus’ guest 


There need not one be left behind, 
For God has bidden all mankind.” 


“Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the 
ends of the earth; for I am God, and there 
is none other.” Come rich, come poor, come 
learned and unlearned, come young and old, 
white and colored, enter upon this great 
gospel feast. At this feast you are thrown 
with the very best class of persons and you 
get something to take with you home and 
to talk about and it will last you while 
you live and the older you get the happier 
the feast will become. . And when all 
temporal blessings are closed, so bright will 
be the prospect that you can then sing, 
“Home, Sweet Home.” Stir up, my 
brethren and sisters, put on the wedding 
garment and bring along others with you 
and the sinners, too, to this great feast. 


And, Oh, what you and they will get out 
of it! 

Billy Sunday sends forth his leaders to 
make preparation for the great feast. Then 
he gives the invitation to everybody and 
we see them coming into this grand feast 
by hundreds and by thousands. He has 
shaken the hands of thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands who have come in to 
this grand feast. Many that have never 
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seen him, but who have heard of his invita- 
tions, are accepting Christ hundreds of 
miles away. Here the feast is ready, and 
who today will make up their minds and 
raise their hands and eyes heavenward and 
declare, “I will serve Satan and sin no 
longer. I have changed my master, I have 
turned my back upon the world and Satan 
and decided that I am going to serve God 
(Continued on page fifteen) 


His Compensation 


BY REV. J. F. BURNETT, D. D. 


before us, that the Christian ministry 

is indispensable, that it cannot be set 
aside, that it cannot be displaced, that for 
it no substitute can be provided. So long as 
God has a message to mankind and needs 
a mouth-piece to deliver it, he will call men 
into the ministry; and men will respond by 
giving their lives, their time, and their 
power to the task. The minister is God’s 
human instrument for smiting sin, for pro- 
moting righteousness, for reminding men 
that they are spiritual and for guarding 
human society in the path of morals, unity, 
and good citizenship. 


| ET us begin our thinking with the fact 


There is another fact, and that is: if 
God claims the man, his time, and his 
power, the man has a perfect right to claim 
an adequate compensation from those whom 
he serves. I use the word compensation in 
preference to salary, support, living, or any 
other commercial or church term in ordi- 








~ 
GROWING OLD 


MERCIFULLY, Father, lengthen 
Our frail life, and daily strengthen 
Heart and flesh its ills to bear; 
Graciously the burden lighten, 
And our pathway cheer and brighten 
With thy tender, loving care. 


When all other help is failing, 
May thy presence all-availing, 
ur support and comfort be; 
In thy faithful love abiding, 
All our cares to thee confiding, 
May we rest, O Lord, in thee. 


May thy kindness still attend us 
And thy mercy still befriend us 
Till we reach our home above, 
Then within heaven's peaceful portal 
May we share the bliss immortal 
Of thy everlasting love. 
—Rev. Benjamin Copeland. 
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nary use. Salary has to do with salesman- 
ship; a living smacks of the old-time Eng- 
lish way of Church and state; we support 
paupers; but we compensate service. A 
minister is not a salesman, not a state de- 
pendent, not a pauper; but he is a serv- 
ant. The minister’s compensation should 
be adequate, not only for his sake but for 
the sake of the church he serves. A stingy 
church cannot live; a haggling congrega- 
tion cannot make progress; a skimping 


people cannot enlarge their usefulness. A 
parsimonious spirit in the church effects 
it as seriously as foot-binding effects a Chi- 
nese woman—it cripples. No man has 
ever yet seen a miserly church that was 
prosperous. 


And then the minister himself is to be 
reckoned with. He like other men must pay 
the bills accruing from the necessary ex- 
pense for his home comforts. No one will 
pay these for him, and woe to the minister 
who has unpaid bills. There are regular 
expenses attached to the minister’s life and 
home, the same as to other men’s homes. The 
church he serves is often quite exacting as 
to how he and his shall appear in public. 
The church demands that they shall be well 
dressed, and this demand is perfectly 
proper; and in this feeling that they should 
appear well, the minister and his wife fully 
share. Now all this takes money. And 
unless the compensation is adequate, the 
minister must give his time and attention 
to some secular service in order to supple- 
ment his inadequate compensation. This 
takes him out of his pastoral sphere, his 
study and his home, all of which is a detri- 
ment to all concerned. However legitimate 
the side line may be, it cannot fail to de- 
tract from his efficiency. 


Added to all this is the inevitable con- 
cern the minister must have about the com- 
ing of old age, and the dead line of the 
ministry. The minister on the ordinary 
salary now paid—and much more so of the 
times gone by—is unable to lay aside even 
approximately an adequate amount for the 
years of disability, or to provide for those 
dependent upon him in case of death. This 
fact causes him many an anxious thought 
and many hours of deepest depression. 
The thought of what old age may bring to 
him causes many a minister to go through 
life with his head bowed and his heart sad. 
A ministers cannot be a money-maker—nor 
can he be a money-saver on the compensa- 
tion he receives. His earning years are 
short, and sometimes the years of inability 
are many; and yet, knowing all this, he 
toils on, willing to suffer and face the 
future empty-handed rather than give up 
his calling. 


What indeed is to become of the old min- 
ister? Churches will not want them. Gray 
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hairs are not a fashionable color in the pul- 
pit. Wisdom and experience are not in de- 
mand in the churches sufficiently to place 
him in charge of even a small congregation. 
The business world has no opening for such 
as he. His children will be occupied with 
affairs of their own. Old men do not fit 
into other folk’s homes to their comfort nor 
to the delight of the home owners. What is 
to become of these faithful men when the 
hair is gray, the sight dim, and the hearing 
gone? 

It is a question that will not down, and 
should not down. It should be answered by 














in The Outlook for March 2 the article 

by an undergraduate entitled “Let’s Not 
Think.” From this article, which -the 
writer tells us was inspired at a dance, I 
quote the following: 


I had taken to the dance one of the 
nicest co-eds on the campus, one of the few 
girls who have both good looks and brains. 
The gym was decorated with fraternity and 
sorority banners, and I said to the girl, 
“What do you think of frats, anyway?” 
“Oh, let’s not think tonight,” she said, 
“Let’s just enjoy ourselves.” 

I asked every girl that I danced with that 
night what she thought about something, 
and two out of nine were willing to think. 

Just for fun, I asked some fraternity 
brothers a few questions. “Si, what do you 
think would happen if political parties 
should be broken up, and each one voted in- 
dependently for the candidate whom he 
thought best fitted for the office?” “Gosh, 
what’s the use of thinking? We’ve got 
political parties, and we'll always have 
them.” 

“Brownie,” I asked, “do you think this 
author is right when he says that human 
nature is, always will be, and always has 
been the same?” “Darn it, there’s no use 
thinking about it. The book says so, and 
that makes it so.” 

I even asked a member of the faculty one 
day, “Do you think a final examination is 
any criterion of the amount of knowledge a 
pupil obtains from a course?” There is no 
use thinking about it,” he replied. “Final 
exams we always have had, and probably 
always will.” 

Maybe I’m queer, but what is the sense 
of trying to get a “higher education?” 
Higher than what, by the way? Aren’t you 
supposed to use your brains, or isn’t that 
the proper thing to do? It’s almost funny, 
unless you are cursed with a serious mind 
and recognize the tragedy of it, to see how 
hard a student will work to avoid thinking. 

Apparently the idea of learning some- 
thing is the last thing in the world which 
bothers them. They have no idea what 
they want to do in the future, because they 
hate to think ahead that far. So they don’t. 

I guess (not think) that we young folks 
are living by the philosophy of pleasure 


| HAVE read with no little astonishment 





Musings of an Absent-minded Professor 


BY THE PROFESSOR HIMSELF 


An Open Letter to the Editor of The Outlook 
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fully, promptly, and cheerfully providing 
a sufficient fund for the comfort of these 
aged servants of the Church during their 
remaining years. 

The General Convention of the Christian 
Church in its session at Urbana, Illinois, 
approved a general plan for the raising of 
such a fund, and in addition thereto in- 
structed its Board of Finance to make 
special provision for those who grow old in 
the service of the Convention. To this task 
the board is giving its attention with the 
feeling that the churches of the Christian 
will not fail to respond to this claim. 














today, for tomorrow we die. I wonder (not 
think) what our nation will come to if we 
young folks can’t think. 


Our American universities and colleges 
are mostly failures. They give us the facts, 
but don’t teach us to use them. 


Here we have a young undergraduate of 
a State university, evidently popular, for he 
escorts to a dance “one of the nicest co-eds 
on the campus and one of the few girls who 
have both good looks*‘and brains.” He im- 
plies, also, that he too has brains. “Maybe 
I am queer,” he says, “but .. . . aren’t you 
supposed to use your brains?” Being seem- 
ingly “cursed with a serious mind,” the 
situation in which he finds himself appears 
tragic rather than funny. I repeat, Mr. 
Abbott, I am astonished. Not that a young, 
a very young undergraduate of a State 
university should write such an article, but 
that it should appear in The Outlook, 
which I have long regarded as an able, and, 
for the most part, accurate exponent of the 
truth. I have long looked upon’it as an 
effective organ for the creation and dissemi- 
nation of the right kind of public opinion. 
Thought of The Outlook with me is insepar- 
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COMPENSATION 
I HAVE not had the lift of wings 


To bear me o'er the thorny ways of life, 
But I have felt the thrill of conquest 
After long hours of bitter toil and strife. 


I have not known a magic word 
To drive away the hurt of care and pain, 
But I have felt the swelling courage 
That comes from singing in the storm and 
rain. 


I have no gold or silver shield 
To ward away the flying darts of death, 
But I have that within my spirit 
gi ee’ makes the priceless shield of living 
aith. 


—Frances McKinnon Morton, in 
Nashville Christian Advocate. 
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ably connected with thought of Lyman Ab- 
bott and Theodore Roosevelt. 

The young man is to be congratulated 
upon the title of his article, “Let’s Not 
Think,” for it seems to me that it is only 
by faithfully heeding this admonition that 
this article was honored by a place in your 
columns. Had it not been for your editorial 
on the same subject, “Let’s Not Think,” ap- 
pearing in the same issue, I might have 
come to the conclusion that its presence in 
the serious part of your magazine was prob- 
ably due to a mistake on the part of the 
compositor who had failed to, put it in the 
comic section, for which it has at least some 
elements of fitness. 

Again the young man is to be commended 
for the title he has chosen. It is quite clear 
that he has faithfully followed its advice 
not to think, while writing this paper. This 
young man undertakes the investigation of 
a very important subject. He consults nine 
girls at a dance, a social function at which 
personal inclination and the rules of polite 
society require that one should not talk 
“shop.” Seven out of nine of these are not 
inclined to think. Not satisfied with this 
overwhelming evidence of the universal 
dearth of thinking, he interviews two of his 
fraternity brothers, whose minds so far as 
thinking is concerned seem to present per- 
fect vacuums. Finally he turns to a mem- 
ber of the faculty with a_ brain-racking 
question as to the value of exams. Again 
he is disappointed. The evidence now is all 
in and the investigation is closed. Of twelve 
persons examined only two show symptoms 
of thinking. From this even the blind can 
see that five out of every six in our colleges 
and universities either cannot or do not 
think. Therefore, hear the conclusion of 
the whole matter: “Our American univer- 
sities and colleges are mostly failures.” 

One cannot help admiring the cocksure- 
ness of this young man’s assertions, and 
the ease and readiness with which he 
reaches his conclusions. His reasoning pro- 
cesses move along with perfect smoothness 
wholly unimpeded by the facts in the case. 
He seems to have had most of his training 
in dance halls and fraternity houses. He 
seems to have come in contact with only 
one side of college life—the outside. He 
does not seem to know that a college is 
not a factory, but simply an organized op- 
portunity. It does not manufacture 
“brains;” neither does it make fools. It 
simply helps them develop themselves. A 
young man who considers himself in posses- 
sion of “brains” and “cursed with a serious 
mind,” and who in a State university finds 
no opportunity to think, is, indeed, an ob- 
ject of pity. He is like the man who could 
not see the forest for the trees. This young 
gentleman seems to be blissfully unaware 
of the fact that truth is the product of 
much painstaking investigation and 
thorough thinking. He probably has never 
even dreamed of the research work being 

done by college trained men and women, be- 
fore whom is held up such ideals as that 
(Continued on page sixteen) 
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At Prayer Time 


I send you forth as lambs in the midst of 
wolves.—Luke 10:4. 
o 


Both peril and challenge are in these 
words. And there are easily discerned con- 
trasts in types of character in evidence; 
the first type bears no harm toward anyone, 
the latter type makes the former a prey. 
Usefulness without offensiveness is seen as 
the approved and desired characteristic of 
the lives of Christian men. Hostility—al- 
most savagery—with little thought of use- 
fulness is shown as a characteristic of those 
who were naturally to oppose the effort of 
the disciples. To dare to be one—a Chris- 
tian—and then being one, with all the risks 
that were implied then, meant an accept- 
ance of duty and faith as great as the world 
has ever known. 

Peril and challenge seem always to co- 
exist. 
to make the challenge. Paul in one of his 
difficult points writes of the things that 
appealed to him on the field, and he closed 
his descriptive statement by saying, “and 
there are many adversaries.” For him 
danger and advantage went together. They 
do today. 

But the dangers of one age are not neces- 
sarily the dangers of a following period. 
Thanks for the humane influences of Chris- 
tianity, and of other thoughtful movements 
in the world, people go slower in the mat- 
ter of doing-to-death those whose faith is 
different from their own. A Christian to- 
day is not really in danger of losing his life. 
In some rare situations it may be that a 
man of conscience may be falsely reported, 
made the subject a public ridicule, and may 
be forced to bear a great deal of spiritual 
heartache. But, as a rule, a man’s proper- 
ty and his life are really safer because he 
is a Christian. 

But there are dangers that exist in the 
outer world in which the Christian must 
necessarily live. There is a sense in 
which the ideal of a life and the accepted 
ideal of the current world are in definite 
conflict. The conflict may not involve fa- 
tilities; but there are dangers that threaten 
this ideal life—the very life that a world 
may actually need to temper and to save 
faith and the common human spirit. 


oO 


Christianity, it must be remembered, is 
more than a faith; it is also a mission. And 
that mission does not remain the same in 
the succeeding ages. 

Christians are more than religious de- 
votees; they are folks with a gospel to 
preach and a ministry to render. And that 
gospel and ministry do not remain the same 
throughout the changing years. 

Usually we have thought of our religion 
as a set of fixed and well stated positions 
by which we could be known anywhere to 
anyone. It is true that we may have in the 
teaching of Jesus, and in his example, a 


It is the peril, in a way, that helps , 


number of stated values that will always 
be at par. But since the days when Jesus 
first came into Galilee preaching the gospel 
of the Kingdom, essential Christian spirit 
has been an expanding affair. And the mo- 
ment that it ceases to expand, either in its 
concept of duty in the world or in its scope 
of values in a life, just then the wolves 
have it. 

We are not concerned here about dis- 
tinctions and definitions by way of which 
we may be able to set Christianity aside 
and above all other religions of the world. 
If this were a present interest, it would 
likely be another form of saying that the 
wolves have us. No religion can boast and 
be Christian. Christianity is known by its 
spirit of mission, its good news, and by its 
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And who are these poor souls who in 
your name 

Malign your spirit with their raucous 
cries? 

They laud their loyalty unto the skies 

And hide their hate within your sacred 
fame. 

If these are yours, 
guile— 

These selfish souls who by their nar- 
row creed 

Would bind a world, who with a hal- 
lowed greed 

Would bar from heaven their foes— 
how reconcile 

Their petty notions with those words 
of grace 

Divinely uttered, by the shining sea? 

You glimpsed the earth from little 
Galilee; 

You loved all men, although a Jew by 
race. 


O Spirit without 


e 
Yet these blind guides—your followers, 
forsooth!— 
Would judge the nations 
garbed truth. 
—Thomas Curtis Clarke, in The 
Christian Century. 


by their 














S 4) 
ministry. In a life it is known by its 
sympathetic interest, its qualitative friend- 
liness, its unlimited human concern, and by 
its ability to show life’s eternal relation to 
God, and God’s eternal relation to life in 
the understandable language of one’s time. 
When it isn’t this, the wolves are in control. 








oO 


A few hours ago I heard Hermon Eld- 
redge tell about the man who is considered 
the greatest hero of the World’s War,—how 
modest he was. -He didn’t gloat with pride; 
he seemed timid about his laurels that had 
been officially and popularly heaped upon 
him. He didn’t let the great emotion—and 
it so often a highly honorable one—that we 
call patriotism get the best of his heart 
and thinking. He kept his convictions, and 
he frankly admitted that he believed in 
Christ and in the Bible. 

If Mr. Eldredge reads these lines, he will 
likely accuse me of adding to his reference 
to Sargent York. But the very thing that 
Mr. Eldredge pointed out is a thing that 
we are setting up here to give substance to 
our meditation. For it just happens that 
today I have heard from another person 
that plans have been agreed upon for the 
increase of the institution which has been 
founded in honor of Sargent York. 
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Mr. Eldredge told of another man who 
had been given many medals for bravery, 
and who paraded them so much that he was 
hated by his comrades. Not so with York. 

York was offered a hugh sum to appear 
on the stage; he was not asked to speak 
nor to act, just appear that people could 
see him. He didn’t accept, choosing rather 
to go back to the limited living conditions 
of his mountain home. He had convictions 
about the stage, rather against it. His 
estimate of character, as he probably got it 
from the teaching of home and from the 
language of Jesus, was different from doing 
anything to be seen of men. 

Had he accepted this offer, likely there 
would not be a York University. Whatever 
may be the justifications of the stage, it 
remains true that for this man it meant 
the violation of his spirit of humility, the 
lessening of his interest in his lifelong 
friends, and it was for him a poor way, or 
an impossible way, to serve the moral pur- 
poses he had probably wanted to serve 
for a long time. 

And the difference between what York 
might have been and what he has come to 
be is pretty largely the difference between 
being overcome with wolves and of not be- 
ing overcome by them. 

o 


. ... you had eyes and ears 

For this our lovely earth, its trees and 
flowers, 

Its fields of corn, its choirs of happy birds; 

You thrilled at dawn, rejoiced when spring 
began. 

Thus you were poet. 
dreams: 

That John and Peter, James and Magda- 
lene— 

Dark Judas too—should learn to know your 


You had the faith to hail the Kingdom’s 
gleams 

In earth’s embattled realm; and still your 
hope 

Is undismayed, though men in darkness 
grope. 
—Thomas Curtis Clarke, “To the Mas- 

ter Poet.” 


Too, you had your 


Oo 


Christianity is an enterprise of keeping 
savage forces from controlling the world; 
a Christian is one that keeps himself above 
Savage control. 

The savage was more than a wolfish be- 
ing. He was also proud, had little human 
interest, small sense of values, no better 
day to bring in, swayed by emotion and 
impulse, and no ideals above the ones set 
by his world. These still are the peril and 
challenge before the followers of Christ. 

oO 


Let faith and high desire ever keep ahead 
of our common attainment, our Father; for 
we would not have moral enterprise weaken 
in the world. Help us to keep our sense of 
personal usefulness so strong that it will 
not be hurt by meaningless things. We 
would be delivered from such evil so that 
we may ever serve thee and the growing 
good which thou didst send into the world 
through Christ. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 





Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma 8S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 


What is Your Interest? 
T was said recently by a profound 
churchman that if a church or a church 
member had little interest in missions, it 
was because that church or member had 
little interest in the gospel. 


Faithful Worker 

S the days and years roll on, our workers 

are passing from the ranks to the life 
beyond. We have noted a very beautiful 
tribute of love and respect from the New 
York Eastern women to Rev. Belle Hines 
Hook, who was recently called to her re- 
ward. 

Will others, be ready to stop in line, to 
fill the vacant places? Are we faithfully 
training young people and children to 
“carry on?” 


Take Courage 

UR workers for Franklinton have oc- 

casion for encouragement, for the out- 
look at present is better. With a worker in 
the field in the interest of Franklinton, we 
can hope that funds sufficient for the com- 
pletion of the dormitory may be forthcom- 
ing; and with the building now under roof, 
we trust that by September the building 
shall be ready for the girls. 

Mrs. Swartsel tells us of needs in the 
college building and in Bishop Cottage. 
These needs will be brought to your atten- 
tion later. Our women have been faithful 
to Franklinton many years, and our in- 
terest still stands good for active service. 


What Can We Do About It? 
MEAN the crowded and uncomfortable 
condition at our Franklinton College be- 

cause of the unfinished dormitory. Did you 
read Mrs. Swartzel’s article in a_ recent 
number of The Herald? Read it carefully, 
then ask prayerfully, Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do? 

It is a challenge to every individual, es- 
pecially to boys and girls to whom going to 
school is as natural as going to their meals, 
and where everything is as attractive and 
convenient as possible. 

Those colored young people have natural- 
ly, as refined tastes and as noble aspira- 
tions as have God’s white children. They 
are eager for an education that will fit them 
for useful lives and lift them out of the 
financial and intellectual poverty of their 
race, and make them dependable units in 
the world—their world and ours. They are 
trying heroically to overcome the situation 
into which the forced condition of their 
forefathers placed them. “These people 
are famished for knowledge.” You know, 
Jesus said to one, “Feed my sheep.” He 
did not mean physical food. It will require 
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sacrifice on our part to provide the money, 
and money there must be. 

I knew a man who, after attending a 
church conference, decided to cut out to- 
bacco that he might have money to help 
feed the brain and soul hunger of famish- 
ing ones. It was a hard task, that learn- 
ing to do without that solacing weed, but 
by the use of his money the Way of Life 
was opened for helpless brothers. 

What would you need if you were away 
from home at school, trying desperately to 
fit yourself for a useful citizen of earth and 
heaven? A Sunday-school class, Campfire 
Girls, or Boy Scouts might send money for 
some article of furniture to replace that 
“packing-box” article; some bedding, cur- 
tain-stuff, some of the necessities for a 
sleeping-room. Won’t there be more joy in 
using “gas” money thus than is found in 
“joy riding?” Thus help to meet the needs 
of a hungry soul, one of Christ’s little ones. 

Talk it over with Jesus, then; Whatso- 
ever he saith unto you, do it. 

ORPHA ADKISON. 

Ottawa, Illinois. 


Evangelism and Life Service 


McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 


The Department of Evangelism and 
Our General Work 

E have scught during our term of office 

as Executive Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Evangelism ard Life Service to pro- 
mote our general work in every campaign, 
by giving at least one service to setting 
forth our objectives and goals. We have at 
present an illustrated lecture on our general 
work which we will use from now on in the 
interests of cur larger denominational 
work. One hundred views of our evangelis- 
tic, Christian education, missionary, benev- 
olent, and publishing enterprises will be 
shown by colored films. 

There is a growing consciousness upon our 
part that thousands of our people are un- 
acquainted with the werk of our church. 
Many do not read our literature, and some 
of our pastors have not presented the larger 
work of the church; consequently our people 
do not know what is being done. 

When an individual accepts Christ, he ac- 
cepts the whole Christ. When anycne be- 
comes a member of the Christian Church, 
he accepts the whole program and work of 
the Christian Church, and ought to be inter- 
ested in, and should promote, every depart- 
ment of the church’s program. Since a chain 
is no stronger than its weakest link, so a 
weak department weakens our whole dencmi- 
national effort. It requires no little effort 
and much information to carry on the whole 
work of our denomination, giving due atten- 
tion to each department according to its 
relative value in Kingdom work. 


BEGINNING July 1, a Kingdom Enlist- 


ment Week campaign is to be put on by 
the churches of Wadley, Alabama. Each 
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year these churches hold union services, and 
this year it falls to the lot of the Christian 
Church to secure a helper. We are expect- 
ing great things from this ten days’ cam- 
paign, and can see no reason why this should 
nct be outstanding in its results. 

Pray for our success. 


Foreign Missions 
Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 


R. B. W. MORTON, who with Mrs. Mor- 

ton is spending his first furlough in 
Canada following three and a half years of 
service in Porto Rico, was operated upon last 
week for the removal of the appendix. The 
latest word from his bedside is to the effect 
that he is doing as well as could be expected. 
A host of friends in the Christian Church 
join in praying for Brcther Morton’s speedy 
recovery. He was ordained at the recent 
session of the Ontario Christian Conference, 
and they are planning to return to Porto 
Rico in September. 


R. and Mrs. A. D. Woodworth are enjoy- 

ing their visit with their daughter and 
family in Australia. They plan to leave 
there for Vanccuver the latter part of July 
and will reach their old home in Merom the 
latter part of August. 


ONE of the brightest features of this 

year’s missionary effort is the way the 
young people, either through the Sunday- 
school, Christian Endeavor, or Young Peo- 
ple’s Congresses, have supported cur mission 
cause both home and foreign. Our young 
people in many sections have gone at this 
business of spreading the gospel in real 
earnest, and they have in many cases been 
remarkably successful. It is particularly 
interesting to note the genuine interest they 
are taking in the work on the mission field. 
If all of our people would respcnd as liber- 
ally in proportion as some of our young peo- 
ple have, I am sure the story of our mission 
deficits would be far different. Perhaps the 
young people will lead us into a new day. 


HAVE just made a most careful check 

of the receipts and expenditures of the 
Foreign Mission Department from January 
1 to June 1. I have also checked over the pos- 
sible inccme of the board by offerings to be 
received from now until January 1 based 
upon actual receipts for this period last 
year. I find that if the receipts are equal 
to those of last year for this period, and we 
attempt to carry out the balance of the pro- 
gram for foreign missions outlined for this 
year, we will have a deficit at the end of the 
year of about twenty thcusand dollars 
($20,000). If we eliminate $7,000 of the 
budget which was approved on condition that 
it be raised as an outside special (and 
which was not raised), and attempt to car- 
ry out the balance of the program including 
the sending of three new workers, our defi- 
cit next January 1 will be about $13,000. 
While you are reading this, the Foreign 
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Mission Department will dcubtless be decid- 
ing whether or not to attempt to send out 
these workers and run the risk of being able 
to carry that much deficit, cr whether 
to keep the workers at home and cable the 
two fields to cut the balance of their ex- 
penditures for this year twenty percent be- 
low the amount we agreed tc furnish them. 
Let not our people say that they were not 
informed of the situation of our foreign 
mission work. We are constantly seeking to 
give you the facts. 


Punesteuievtivennaay 


The General Convention 
and 


Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 


Conference Dates 
AUGUST 


Ohio Contral—Meets with the South Vienna Church, 
Monday, August 15-17. President, Rev. John S. Kegg, 
137 King Ave., Columbus, Ohio; Secretary, Mr. H. R. 
Fisher, Condit, Ohio; Church Clerk, Mary L. Wil- 
son, South Vienna, Ohio. 

Northwestern Indiana—Meets with Buffalo, Indiana, 
Church, Monday, August 22-26. President, Mr. Wal- 
ter H. Casad, Monticello, Indiana; Secretary, Rev. 
Everett Nixon, 721 S. Courtland St., Kokomo, In- 
diana; Church Clerk, A. G. Coonrod, Buffalo, In- 
diana; Pastor, Rev. Robert Karn, Monticello, 
Indiana. 

Osage, Eastern Division—Meets with Iberia, Mo., 
Church, Wednesday, August 24-27. President, Rev. 
C. M. Sooter, Iberia, Mo. ; Secretary, Fred A. Woody, 
Meta, Mo.; Church Clerk, Arthur Jones, Iberia, Mo. ; 
Pastors Rev. C. M. Sooter, Iberia, Mo., and Rev. M. 
E. Sooter, Eldon, Mo. 

Rays Hill and Southern Pennsylvania—Meets with 
Clearville, Pa., Church, Wednesday, August 24-28. 
President, Mr. A. F. Foor, Everett, Pa.; Secretary, 
H. H. Peck, Warfordsburg, Pa.; Church Clerk, Mrs. 
J. S. Barney, Clearville, Pa.; Pastor, Rev. A. R. 
Webb, Everett, Pa. 

Central Iowa—Meets with Forest Home Church, 
Thursday, August 25. President, Rev. F. M. Strange, 
Brooks, Iowa; Secretary, Mrs. Maude Gaunt, Legrand, 
Iowa; Church Clerk, Mrs. Verda Hildebrand, R. R. 
1, Montezuma, Iowa; Pastor, Rev. H. V. Andrews, 
Barnes City, Iowa. 

Ohio Eastern—Meets with Graham Chapel Church, 
Thursday, August 25-28. President, Rev. ‘W. S. Moss- 
man, Cheshire, Ohio; Secretary, Rev. Lelah Weath- 
erby, Athens, Ohio, Madison Ave.; Church Clerk, 
Mollie Poston, R. R. 7, Athens, Ohio; Pastor, Rev. 
W. L. Souders, Rock Bridge, Ohio. Visitors will be 
met at Red Star Bus Station, W. Union St., and at 
Ohio Transit Bus Station, Court St., Athens, Ohio. 
Those going by train will go to above-named wait- 
ing rooms. 

Western Indiama—Meets with Prairie Chapel 
Church, Tuesday, August 30 to Sept. 2. President, 
Mr. W. H. Johnson, Jamestown, Indiana; Secretary, 
Rev. W. H. Zenor, Darlington, Ind.; Church Clerk, 
Melle Lough, Hillsboro, Ind.; Pastor, Rev. Carrie 
Beaver, Advance, Ind. 


SEPTEMBER 


West Virginia—Meets at Oak Dale Church, Thurs- 
day, September 1-4. President, Rev. J. P. Garland, 
Needmore, Pa.; Secretary, Rev. Z. J. Powers, Green 
Spring, W. Va.; Church Clerk, O. L. Barr, Rig, W. 
Va.; Pastor, Rev. J. P. Garland, Needmore, Pa. 

Southwestern West Virginia—Meets with Racine 
Church, Thursday, September 8-11. President, Rev. 
Chas. Sydenstrycker, Kingston, W. Va.; Secretary, 
A. A. Montague, Quincy, W. Va.; Church Clerk, 
Olive McCormick, Racine, W. Va.; Pastor, Rev. J. H 
Pugh, Westerly, W. Va. 

Northern Illinois—Meets with North Grove Church, 
Friday, September 9-11. President, Rev. R. W. Pitt- 
man, Leaf River, Ill.; Secretary, Mrs. Mollie Iler, 
Mt. Morris, Ill.; Church Clerk, D. R. Rowland, Leaf 
hai Ill.; Pastor, Rev. R. W. Pittman, Leaf River, 


OCTOBER 


Richland Union—Meets with Mound Park Church, 
Thursday, October 6-9. President, Rev. Guy Bailey, 
Viola, Wis.; Secretary, J. M. Turk, Boscobel, Wis. ; 
Chureh Clerk, Mrs. Erma Mathews, Viola, Wis. ; 
Pastor, Rev. Guy Bailey. 

Maine—Meets with Bangor Church, October 12, 13. 
President, Rev. J. W. Reynolds, Newport, Me.; Sec- 
retary, Rev. Geo. D. Hollowell, Swansea, Mass. ; 
Church Clerk, Miss Alice G. Greeley, 16 Thirteenth 


St., Bangor, Me.; Pastor, Rev. D. P. Hurlburt, 580 
Hammond St., Bangor, Me. 
NOVEMBER 


Eastern North Carolina—Meets with Piney Plains 
Church, near Raleigh, N. C., Monday, November 
21-23. President, Geo. T. Whittaker, Franklinton, 
N. C.; Secretary, Rev. W. C. Wicker, Elon College, 
N. C.; Church Clerk, W. R. Patrick, R. R. 2, Cary, 
N. C.; Pastor, Rev. J. Lee Johnson, Fuquay Springs, 


N. C 
Dr. Burnett’s Address 


R. J. F. BURNETT has suggested that 

we call attention of those who wish to 
correspond with him personally that his 
address is 310 South Broadway, Dayton, 
Ohio. Mail addressed to him at Dayton, 
Ohio, only, comes to this office and frequent- 
ly causes delay, must be remailed, ‘and per- 
sonal letters are sometimes opened. 
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HIS is a busy time with many churches 
closing their church year, making their 

every-member canvass ready to begin the 

new year. More and more our churches 

are closing their church year with June 30 

regardless of when their annual conference 

meets. We believe others will do so in- 
creasingly more. At this date your secre- 
tary has had recent meetings with the can- 
vassers for instruction in the following 
churches: Woodington, Ansonia, Covington, 

Crown Point, Dayton, Ohio; Huntington, 

Indiana; and conducted the financial cam- 

paign for the Murlin Heights rebuilding 

program. We urge all churches thoroughly 
to train the every-member canvassers. 


Samuel Anoints David 
THE UNIFORM LESSON FOR SUNDAY, JULY 17, 1927 
1 Samuel 16:4-13 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Let no man despise thy 
youth; but be thou an example to them that 
believe, in word, in manner of life, in faith, 
in purity—1 Tim. 4:12. 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


1i—Jehovah Chooses 
Psalm 89:19-37. 


Monday, July 
David as King. 
Tuesday, July 12—Samuel Anoints 
David. 1 Sam. 16:1-13. 
Wednesday, July 13—My Servant David. 
Ezek. 34:20-31. 
14—The Ministry of 
1 Sam. 16:14-23. 
15—Christ’s Kingdom 
Isa. 11:1-10. 
16—Consecration of 
2 Tim. 2:14-26. 
17—Loving Jehovah’s 
Prov. 3:1-6. 


Thursday, July 


Music. 
Friday, July 
Foretold. 
Saturday, 
Youth. 
Sunday, 
aw. 


July 


July 











A SUGGESTED WORSHIP SERVICE 


Worship in Instrumental Music. 

Prov. 3:l-6—Recited by Senior boy. 

Hymn—"O Worship the King,’ No. 281 in 
“Worship and Song.” 

Prayer—By the teacher of Senior boys. 
Thanks for our fine young people getting 
ready for service, for our summer schools 
and colleges, and prayer that God may 
thrust out workers into his fields. 

Hymn—"“Hark the Voice of Jesus Calling,” 
No. 199 in “Worship and Song.” 

Story of David's Selection—Told by the 
president of the Senior boys. 

Secretary—What is encouraging today. 

Superintendent—Short Report of Our Sum- 
mer School. 

Hymn—"O Master, Let Me Walk With 
Thee,” No. 202 in ‘Worship and Song.” 


Lesson Period. 


Came and Met Him Trembling 


UMILITY is a blessing; fear is a curse. 

Humility helps us to get ready to do: 
fear prevents us from doing. Humility is 
usually a consciousness of the vastness of 
the work and our own inability adequately 
to do it. Fear is usually the manifestation 
of our inward sins. The message that 


Samuel, the judge and prophet, is coming 
causes consternation. Surely they must 
have been doing wrong, or they would not 
have been afraid of his coming. Do you 
remember that time when you were afraid 
to have father or mother come home, or 
your foreman or manager? What made 
you tremble? 


Sanctify Yourselves and Come 


What a rush life is in these flying days! 
You do not have much time to be holy, do 
you? And yet it is only when we can take 
time that we can clearly hear God’s voice. 
Eliab was pretty much of a “go-getter.” In 
that respect he was almost a modern. He 
tried to find God in noise and fuss, in the 
spectacular and the bloody. But after a 
while he learned that God spoke in gentle 
quietness. Sanctify yourself for those few 
minutes of private devotion, the short 
period of family worship and the services 
of the house of God that you may unmis- 
takably hear his voice and go on to do his 
will. 


Man Looketh on the Outward Appearance 


And the writer was describing the mod- 
ern human as well as the ancient. We are 
much impressed with show and color. The 
young man with the splashy clothes or ex- 
pensive auto gets the stare, and knowing 
that man looketh on the outward, the wom- 
an paints that outward as attractively as 
she can. Some of our modern women are 
become almost Raphaels on themselves. I 
wonder is this weakness of looking on the 
outward responsible for many of the di- 
vorces of our day. Why do you choose that 
young man or young woman in the first 
place? Are you being entirely influenced 
by the external glitter and splash and color? 
Well, much of that will wear off in the 
every day of life, and the great question is 
then, “What have I left?” Then if what is 
left is not enough, hundreds flock to the di- 
vorce court. It is poor business in choos- 
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ing a life partner just to look at outward 
appearances. 


God Looketh on the Heart 


In the most of our courts, where a judge 
is asked to decide as to the meaning of a 
last will and testament, an effort is made 
by the judge to find out the intent of the 
testator. But God will never make any 
mistake with you, for he knows exactly 
your intent. One dear old woman used to 
say in the testimony meeting, “God knows 
my heart.” Yes, that is true, and while it 
is a challenge to us, for God is not mocked, 
yet it is also a very great encouragement, 
for we know we shall never be misunder- 
stood by him. He knows us at the very 
center of our life. 


Passing in Review 


The sons, one by one, passed before Sam- 
uel. But one by one they were rejected. A 
special committee has recently been seeking 
to find a suitable man for a very impor- 
tant position. There were seventy applica- 
tions, but over sixty of them were turned 
aside with hardly a second thought. What 
is the trouble in both cases? They were 
not ready. You, too, must sooner or later 
pass in review for some position, and prob- 
ably on more than one occasion. Are you 
getting yourself ready to serve at your 
best? That young red-headed chap, called 
David, was getting ready out on the hills 
as he watched his sheep. He studied music 
and language and statesmanship and re- 
ligion away out there with great earnest- 
ness, and, when the call came, he was 
ready. 


Arise, Anoint Him 


God’s work must go on, and so there must 
be leaders. If Saul will not lead forward, 
then another must be chosen. If Israel will 
not lead the world to the truth of God, 
then the Romans will be anointed, and if 
they fail God, then he will anoint the Anglo- 
Saxons. And if they prove unworthy and 
unwilling, then he may anoint the Chinese, 
or the Africans, but anoint some one he 
surely will, if we fail. 


But Samuel did the anointing. God used 
Samuel to further his purpose, and he wants 
to use you parents and teachers and 
preachers. By your prayers and counsel, 
your education and training, you are 
anointing young men and women for serv- 
ice. And it may be that poor shepherd boy, 
or that poor farmer boy, who has the stuff 
in him to get ready, that will be anointed. 


Spirit of Jehovah Came 
Mightily Upon Him 

Yes, but once again do you notice that 
the Spirit did not come until man had an- 
ointed. You have your responsibility, par- 
ent, teacher, preacher, friend, and God will 
abundantly back it up. 

But, David, you have your responsibility 
too. If you will prepare yourself as a ves- 
sel, be assured God will fill you with all the 
fullness of himself. “Be ye also ready.” 
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Applying Christian Standards in Amusements 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR JULY 17, 1927 
Phil. 4:8; 1 Cor. 6:12; 8:12, 13 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Write on the blackboard the following tests for 
amusements: Does it weaken or strengthen mental 
powers? Does it weaken or strengthen physically? 
Does it tend to deaden conscience? Does it destroy 
the relish for spiritual things? Does it tend to 
strengthen the authority of the body over the mind 
and spirit or the reverse? Does it tend to bring 
into bondage? Does it cause others to stumble’ 
Does it arouse pure thoughts and impulses or the 
reverse? 

Write at the head of three columns the following 
words: Helpful, Doubtful, Harmful. Take up differ- 
ent amusements and, applying the tests, take a vote 
of tne class as to the column in which it snould be 
placed. The following is a suggestive list of amuse- 
ments that might be discussed in this way: Tennis, 
croquet, basket-ball, theater, movie, dance, cards, 
croquet, basket ball, theater, movie, dance, cards, 
golf, joy-riding, petting, and necking. 

For Debate: Resolved, That the Christian does not 
have to have games and places of amusement in 
order to get all the recreation he needs. 


Topic Thoughts 


PHIL. 4:8. Paul gives us some fine tests 

for amusements in this verse. Is it 
true? Does it tend to make you true or 
tricky? Is it honest? Does it lead to 
gambling? Whatever is just? Is it just to 
ourselves or is it robbing us of time and 
effort which could be put to so much more 
worthy ends? Is it just to our fellow-men? 
Is it pure? Does the amusement tend to 
arouse pure impulses and stir up pure 
thoughts, or does it tend to arouse evil de- 
sires and impure thoughts? Is is lovely 
and lovable? Is it of good repute? What 
has been the attitude of the best people of 
the ages toward it? Do the churches 
sanction it and give it a clean bill of health? 
Put these tests to your amusements. If 
they will not stand the test of these ques- 
tions, then no Christian can afford to in- 
dulge in them. 


1 Cor. 6:12. “All things are lawful un- 
to me but all things are not expedient.” 
You often hear people say, “I can dance or 
I can play cards and it does not hurt me.” 
The question, does it hurt me, is not the 
only question a Christian should ask with 
regard to these things. He should also ask 
himself, Is it expedient? Does-it help or 
hinder my influence among non-Christian 
and among Christian people? The meaning 
of the word expedient is “hastening or urg- 
ing forward; fit or proper under the cir- 
cumstances.” We should ask ourselves the 
question, Does my indulging in this amuse- 
ment tend to hasten forward the Kingdom 
of God? Is it fit or proper under the cir- 
cumstances? If we asked these questions 
honestly and sincerely, it would help us 
settle the problem of amusements as _ it 
should be settled. 


“All things are lawful for me, but I will 
not be brought under the power of any.” 
Many a man and many a woman get so un- 
der the spell of some amusement that they 





neglect home and business. Not long ago 
a gentleman was telling the writer about 
a man who had failed in business, and he 
said the reason was this man was a great 
baseball fan and he would chase around 
over the State to attend ball games and 
neglected his business. One of the indict- 
ments against the card-table is that men 
and women become so fascinated with it 
that they spend hours which ought to be 
spent in business, and church-work, and 
reading, and home duties, in shuffling the 
cards. 


1 Cor. 8:12. “By sinning against the 
brotherhood in this way and wounded their 
weaker consciences, you are sinning against 
Christ.” The Catholic confessional in New 
York City reveals the fact that nineteen 
out of every twenty of the Catholic women 
of the street attribute their fall to the 
dance. The dance may never have injured 
many a girl whose influence led many of 
these other girls to dance and their lives 
were ruined, and in thus influencing these 
they were sinning against Christ. Many a 
person plays cards all his life and plays 
in moderation and never gambles; but his 
influence led others to play the game and 
they became devotees of the card-table and 
ruined their lives by gambling. They were 
sinning against Christ. 


1 Cor. 8:18. “Therefore if food is any 
hindrance to my brother’s welfare, sooner 
than injure him I will never eat flesh as 
long as I live, never!”—(Moffatt.) 


In the last analysis the Christian must 
make this the test of his amusements. Does 
it injure others? Many a pure-minded girl 
dances night after night and is unharmed, 
but while she is doing this she is arousing 
passions in young men that are sending 
them down the dark road of a_ wrecked, 
ruined manhood. 


I have heard many a parent argue for 
the home card-game, and I have heard con- 
verted gamblers say that the parlor card- 
game is the gambler’s kindergarten. They 
say it is a negligible number who ever come 
into the gambling halls to learn the game; 
that if they had to depend on these they 
would have to shut up business; but that 
it is the ones who have learned to play in 
the homes and get a taste for the game 
that become the patrons and the habitues of 
the gambling dens of the country. 


Here are the Bible tests for amusements 
and everything else in life: 1 Cor. 10:31. 
“Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.” 


Col. 3:17. “And whatsoever ye do in 

















word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, giving thanks to God and the Father 
by him.” 

If you cannot do it to the glory of God; 
if you cannot do it in the name of Jesus 
(taking Jesus into it as partner); if you 
cannot kneel down and thank Christ for the 
privilege of engaging in that particular 
amusement and ask and expect his blessing 
upon your life while you engage in it: then, 
as a Christian, you have no business en- 
gaging in it; and if you do engage in it 
you will do so to the eternal injury of your 
immortal soul. 


To Illustrate 


It is extremely serious when Saturday 
sports mean empty places in Sunday-school 
and church on Sunday morning.—dH. J. 
Taylor. 

The real question that arises with regard 
to pleasure is. not, “Shall we have pleas- 
ure?” but, “What kind of pleasure shall we 
have?” Jesus speaks of the seed of his 
word being choked out by the seed of pleas- 
ure. That gives us a good idea. Any 
pleasure that tends to choke out the really 
worth-while spiritual things in life is bad 
pleasure, whether it be an evening’s pleas- 
ure, or a Summer vacation, or a game, or a 
Saturday afternoon, or what not. There 
are pleasures that make us better men and 
women, that bring us a higher appreciation 
of our fellows, give us cleaner purposes, 
and there are pleasures that do just the 
opposite. If when our period of pleasure 
is over, we are less prepared to live as 
serviceable, high-minded men and women, 
then that is bad pleasure —E. R. Errett. 


Paul, writing to Timothy, speaks of the 
one who follows after pleasure to the ex- 
tent of being dead while she is living. Many 
a young woman and many a young man, 
too, is spoken of as, “a live one,” when 
really all that is left of the real character 
of that man or woman is a warm cinder. 
The life is just about burnt out; there is 
nothing there but excitement; there is no 
faith, hope, or genuine love; there is no 
ability to amuse himself or herself; there 
is no originality of high merit; it is a con- 
stant search after happiness and an inabili- 
ity to find any happiness in himself or her- 
self; the whole world is getting more and 
more irksome. That woman or that man 
has lost her soul or his soul; she is dead on 
her feet; he is dead while he lives.—E. R. 
Errett. 


Relaxation is a physical and a moral ne- 
cessity. Animals, even to the simplest and 
dullest, have their games, their sports, their 
diversions. The toil-worn artisan, stooping 
and straining over his daily task, which 
taxes eye and brain and limb, ought to have 
means for an hour or two of relaxation 
after that task is concluded.—Horace 
Greeley. 

Jesus went into social gatherings using 
them as occasions for service. He made his 
social life a place for finding men, not for 
losing self. He never allowed pleasure to 
become an end in itself—From Luther 
League Review. 


For Discussion 


What is play and what value has it in life? 


How much time ought to be given to recreation 
and pleasure? 


wen is the effect of the lack of play. in a person’s 
e? 


Can one get enough recreation and pleasure for his 
well-being out of reading? 

Of what value is the theater as a means of 
recreation ? 
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How would you determine what shows and what 
moving-pictures are good recreation, and what are 
bad? 

Is the great popularity of athletics in modern col- 
leges hurtful or beneficial? 

Why is gambling hurtful for sport? 
way to get rid of it? 

‘What is the best way to induce a young person 
to leave off the hurtful recreation or pleasure? 


Is there any 
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Is the playing of any card games helpful? 
card games, if any, are hurtful? 

Is it proper for a church to put on theatrical per- 
formances, and, if so, under what arrangements and 
restrictions? 

What place did Jesus give to recreation and 
pleasure in his life? 

What harm has been done by an ascetic life? 

(These questions are taken from The Standard 
Senior Pupil’s Quarterly, edited by Edwin R. Errett.) 


What 


An Awakening 
A’ Story 


BY MAUD C. JACKSON 


H Richard! Whispering Pines is for 
sale again,” cried Anne McIntyre 
from the depths of the morning paper. 

“So?” asked Richard, stirring his coffee 
abstractedly. Anne, hidden behind the out- 
spread sheet, did not see the frown which 
darkened his otherwise pleasant face. 

“Yes,” she said laying aside the paper, 
“and for only five thousand dollars. Two 
thcusand will handle it. Oh, Richard, can’t 
we?” and her brown eyes pled. 

“If they had said two dollars down we 
might. You know as well as I do that we 
couldn’t buy Whispering Pines at any price, 
without going head over heels in debt, which 
I have no intention of doing. And besides, 
I have no desire to become a farmer.” Rich- 
ard pushed back from the breakfast table, 
kissed little Dicky’s sticky face and hustled 
into his cvercoat. 

“Want anything from down town today?” 
he asked as he paused in the dining-room 
doorway. He hadn’t offered to kiss Anne 
good-by and she had noticed the omission. 

“No,” she replied coldly, her eyes on her 
plate. And, as the front dcor closed behind 
her young husband, she muttered half aloud, 
MG, oP” rDAAKAA A ALL[LAKXLLALDA ADA AAAALLLAAHS 
AN OLD STANZA FOUND PASTED ON 

THE WALL OF AN INN 

MAN of kindness to his beast is kind: 

Brutal actions show a brutal mind. 
Remember, he who gave thee speech and 

reason 

Made the brute and formed him mute: 
He can’t complain; but God's omniscient eye 
Beholds thy cruelty; he hears his cry. 
He was destined thy servant and thy drudge; 
But know this—his Creator is thy Judge! 
MQ GW }]] 60 F>7Finqmnrdya rr AQQQQQAQQA 
“A lot of good it would do me, if I wanted 
ever so little. Sit still, Dicky,’”’ she admon- 
ished crossly. “No, you mustn’t scoop your 
oatmeal out that way.” 

Three-year-cld Dicky looked hurt and 
Anne went on contritely, “Poor little bruv- 
verkins! Will you always have to live 
cooped up here on this little patch of ground, 
with the sidewalk for a playground and nev- 
er a pet to your name?” 

A large tear rolled down Anne’s cheek and 
splashed on Dicky’s yellow head as she 
helped him dewn from the table. He raced 
away to his play and Anne sunk lifelessly to 
her chair, all the animation gone from her 
strong, young figure. 

“Richard always gets cross when I men- 









tion Whispering Pines,” she thought, as she 
stared idly out at the dripping lilac bush, 
now full of swelling buds, which grew near 
the window of their tiny, city dining-room. 
“If I could cnly earn the money myself, I’d 
buy the place and Dicky and I would move 
out there and he could come or not, just as 
he liked.” Anne grew more and more an- 
gry and hurt as the magnitude of her 
wrongs and her desires began to engulf her. 
“I do think we.could manage the two thou- 
sand some way, and once out there we could 
have a boy to help, and I could raise chickens 
and a vegetable garden, and there’s no end 
of berries and fruit trees on the old place, 
and I know we could pay the debt off easily. 
But Richard hates a debt so, I suppose we'll 
go on here for years, until Dicky is grown 
and we are toc old to work, and then Dicky 
will become a bookkeeper somewhere and 
work for a boss who will think he can live 
on the scenery between home and the office; 
and he’ll never see an apple tree bursting 
with pink blossoms or—Oh, dear, I some- 
times wish spring wouldn’t come at all, it 
makes me sc miserable here in the city,” 
Anne ended dismally. 

She listlessly picked up the paper again, 
when her eye fell on this notice: 


FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS IN PRIZES. 
The Hilton Daily Tribune offers five thousand dol- 


lars in prizes as follows: 

She began to read eagerly, and as she read 
she forgot the dreary, rainy March morn- 
ing and Richard’s coldness. Before her a 
door seemed to open ever so slightly and she 
caught a glimpse of an old stone gateway, 
guarded by two tall pine trees; a little 
brown house, half hidden behind lilac and 
syringa bushes; while rambler rcses and 
wistaria vines locked hands around the de- 
caying porch pillars. At the back of the 
house, peach and apple blossoms blurred the 
hillside, which sloped down to a willow- 
fringed brook which babbled its way through 
a dandelion-starred meadow, where little 
Dicky and a big tan and white collie romped 
and tumbled or splashed and waded through 
all the long summer days. Could a picture 
be more alluring? 

“I’m going to try for it,” cried Anne with 
determination, springing up and attacking 
the breakfast dishes. “I was a good English 
student at school, and if I don’t win the 
first prize of twenty-five hundred dollars, J 
might win one of the others. The second one 
of fifteen hundred, for instance. And even 
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five hundred dollars isn’t tc be laughed at. 
I won’t tell Richard a word about it and then 
if I fail,”’—her face fell for an _ instant. 
“But I’m not going to fail,’ she told the 
coffee percolator with determination as she 
rubbed it bright with a damp cloth. 

“To think of them paying so much for 
a single story,” she confided to the tea-towel 
as she hung it on a line over the radiator 
to dry. 

“Now, Dicky,’ she admonished as she 
seated herself at the desk in the little front 
bedroom upstairs, “mother is going to be 
very busy. And you are going to be a good 
boy and play with ycur toys and not talk 
too much, aren’t you, love? And if you’re 
good, we may be able to move out into the 
beautiful country where mother lived when 
she was a little girl, and you can have a 
nice, big doggy for a pet. Won’t that be 
fine?” 

“A doggy!” cried little Dicky delighted. 
“And a rabbit, toc, muvver?” 

“Yes, a rabbit, too,” said Anne, searching 
diligently for paper and pencil. 

“And a pony?” continued Dicky. 

“Yes, love, and a pony,” replied Anne ar- 
ranging her sheets of paper neatly and pre- 
paring to begin the prize-winning story. 

“Can I feed my pony bread and oatmeal 
and toast and crackers and make him go 
fast like this?” asked Dicky beginning to 
peregrinate about the room in a most dis- 
ecncerting fashion. 

“Yes, yes,” said Anne, biting her pencil 
in perplexity, as she began to realize that 
writing a prize-winning story was not as 
easy as it had looked in the morning’ paper. 
And she began to doubt her ability to win 
even a five hundred dollar prize. “Now run 
along and play with your books and kiddy- 
car or mother can’t write her story and then 
we can’t move to the ccuntry and you'll 
never have any lovely dogs or ponies or 
rabbits or anything.” 

But Dicky was not to be so easily ap- 
peased. And after spending nearly an hour 
telling him over and over of the dog whom 
they would call Teddy, and the pony, 
Brownie, and Graywhiskers, the rabbit. 
and discovered it was lunch time and 
she went down to prepare  Dicky’s 
lunch, with the prize story in a still very 
embryonic stage. But after lunch Dicky 
went to sleep and then Anne fell to work 
with a vengeance. 

She didn’t mention Whispering Pines to 
Richard again. And when they met, which 
was inevitable, in their tiny cottage, their 


manner was polite, but very distant and re- _ 


strained. Each waited for the other to 
make the advances which would make them 
happy comrades again, and each hugged to 
their heart their own particular grievance 
and the forgiving words were nct spoken. 
Day after day, when Richard had gone 
to work and she had either cajoled Dicky to 
sleep or to silence, Anne spent long hours 
thinking, writing, and revising. The con- 
test was to close at midnight, March thirty- 
first, and on the twenty-eighth Anne moved 
Richard’s typewriter upstairs and began the 
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work of copying and making the final re- 
vision cf her story, realizing that she had 
not a minute to lose if her manuscript were 
to reach the hands of the judges on time. 
The decisions were to be made quickly and 
the prizes to be awarded at once. 

Dicky had become accustomed to amusing 
himself by this time, but today had been 
unusually insistent in his demands on his 
mother’s time and attention. He begged 
Anne to stop her work and rock him to sleep. 
She tore the third spoiled sheet from the 
typewriter and then, turning to his tearful 
pleading face, she said firmly, “No, mother 
isn’t coming to rock you. You are a big 
boy now, and if you really want to live at 
Whispering Pines with Teddy and Brownie 
and Graywhiskers, you must go down and 
take your nap on the davenport and let 
mother finish this.” 

Dicky went slowly and noisily downstairs 
and Anne again began copying, becoming 
so absorbed in her work that she didn’t hear 
the front door open and close softly, nor no- 
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WHY NOT ALL THE DAYS? 
PTHERE are days when the way lies before 
us 


A smooth and a straight easy road; 
When we cast all our care upon Jesus, 
And he bears the full weight of the load; 
When we lose all our doubts and our 
worries, 
And trust in his infinite word; 
When we cease all our fretting and fearing, 


And rest in the Lord. 


And then there are days of foreboding 
When clouds return after the rain, 

When we feel no sure sense of his presence, 
And plead for some word, but in vain. 
What then? Are there times when he helps 

us, 
When his mercy surrounds and protects? 


And times when he leaves and forsakes us, 


Ignores or forgets or neglects? 


Nay, we know that he cares for us always; 
We know that he keeps, and his name 

Is the | Am, the true and the faithful, 
The changeless, forever the same. 

So if once we have known he was with us, 
If once his great might he displays, 

If for one day he leads us in triumph, 


Why not all the days? 


—Annie Johnson Flint. 
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tice the lapse of time until the darkening 
sky and a sudden downpour of rain warned 
her that a storm was immenent. She hast- 
ily arose and ran downstairs to close the 
windows. She reached the living-room, and 
then stopped short in sudden terror as she 
caught sight of the empty davenport. 
“Dicky!” she called. “Oh, Dicky!” No 
beloved little voice answered. She rushed 
upstairs and back down again, still calling 
that dear little name, but no Dicky. Out on 
the porch she ran, where the rain was pour- 
ing down the gutter spout like a torrent and 
then from around the corner of the house 
came a plaintive wail. And there, under the 
lilac bush, she found Dicky, drenched to the 
skin and crying hoarsely at being so rudely 
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awakened. He had slept the whole long 
afternoon on the cold, damp ground under 
the lilac bush. 

The doctor came at midnight. Dicky’s 
temperature was high and in his delirium 
he screamed in fear begging “muvver” not 
to let “it get him.” 

“Pneumonia. Probably brought on by ex- 
posure,” said Doctor Miller gravely, and 
Anne felt like he was reading Dicky’s death 
warrant and her own doom. 

Her story was forgotten. All that long 
night she hovered over her darling, giving 
medicine, watching frantically for any sign 
of improvement. Night and day thereafter, 
she remained in the sick room, barely tast- 
ing her food, snatching a few moments of 
intermittent rest by Dicky’s side during his 
quieter moments, her face a study of dumb 
misery as she reproached herself cover and 
over for neglecting him. She refused all 
offers of help in the sick room. Richard 
went about like an outcast, his heart torn 
with anxiety for the child they both loved, 
realizing the utter futility of being permit- 
ted to perform any act of love for the child 
as long as Anne remained in that frame of 
mind. And Anne scarcely thought of Whis- 
pering Pines even though the warmer days 
had brought a hint of green to the lilac bush 
and to the trees which fringed the city 
streets. And when she did think of the 
place it was only with feelings of self-re- 
proach. Suppose she had gone on and won 
the prize? What would the whispering of 
the old pine trees mean to her withcut the 
accompaniment of Dicky’s cheerful voice? 
What would the orchard be if Dicky were 
never to romp there, or the brook, if his 
sturdy, little legs would never test _ its 
sparkling depths? 

The thirty-first of March came and went, 
almost unheeded. And then one night she 
and Richard, in speechless solemnity, watch- 
ed together, for the dcctor said the crisis 
was near. Anne never forgot the events of 
that night. How the minutes dragged along, 
how Dicky struggled for breath, or raved in 
his delirious moments; how queerly Richard 
regarded her during the intervals when she 
chanced to catch him watching her. She 
had never told him the details concerning 
Dicky’s illness. She feared he would heap 
reproaches on her for neglecting him, when 
already her cwn_ self-condemnation was 
more than she could bear. She prayed ear- 
nestly that whatever fate befell Dicky such 
fate would claim her, too. She would have 
to confess sometime if' Dicky—if the worst 
happened. Of course Richard would never 
forgive her. Thoughts such as these came 
crowding, beating upon her conscience until 
she felt as if she must cry out for escape. 

Dicky seemed to grow quieter. Anne al- 
most feared to look at the little face now 
growing so beautifully calm. She looked at 
Richard instead, standing so helplessly by, 

and even her own misery could not fail to 
note the haggard, anxious lines on his face. 
The doctor came in then and made a care- 
ful examinaticn of the little form, now 
grown so pitifully quiet after the helpless 
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terror of his delirium. Anne’s eyes were 
swimming and the room seemed a blur of 
dim light and revolving misty space. The 
doctor arose from the bedside. “The boy 
will live,” he said simply out of a great 
stillness. After what seemed to Anne an in- 
terminable interval he left the room. She 
found herself sobbing. She was in Richard’s 
arms, all the old hurt and anger burned out 
in the overwhelming joy that engulfed her. 
Richard’s love, Richard’s tenderness, after 
those long, anxious days, when little Dicky’s 
spirit trembled on the threshold of eternity 
through her neglect, were rich treasures. 
She grew calm at last and then she told 
Richard all about the prize contest, her part- 
ly finished story, and Dicky’s nap under the 
lilac bush. She expected reproaches, but in- 
stead he was all tenderness and kindness. 

“Oh, Richard!” she cried. “I wanted that 
prize more than anything in this world until 
Dicky became ill. Then I was concerned 
about nothing but him, for what would it 
profit a woman if she should gain a twenty- 
five hundred dollar prize and lose her own 
darling baby boy? “Now I’m going to be 
content to go on here and give Dicky just 
as much happiness as possible as I go along, 
and forget my own desires.” 

Richard reached his hand into his pocket 
and drew out a long envelope. 

“I found your work by the typewriter 
that first night,” he said softly, “with the 
advertisement of that prize contest. I read 
your story. I thought it was a very good 
















































N the northern part of the State of New 

Hampshire there lived a good many, 
many years ago a very happy bear, prob- 
ably of Scotch descent, a bear known to the 
people of the forest as Johnnie MacGregor 
but called by the children as “Mack.” 


Whenever his father or mother asked of 
him any task or the ordinary chores of the 
household, he always went about them with 
his happy song of “Ta-de-dum.” But he 
had one bad failing which his folks had tried 
to correct many times. He persisted in 
scuffing his feet as if he was really too 
lazy to pick them up. His shoes quite 
naturally wore out very quickly and Daddy 
Bear at times quite exhausted his patience 
¢ndeavoring to stop Mack from scuffing as 
he did. Even his teacher at school was an- 
oyed with his constant scuff, scuff across 
the floor as he moved about the little school- 
room. 




















There was a great gathering of the 
young people of the forest one summer and 
the young people from all over the State 
had come to this splendid convention. It 
was here that Mack met a very beautiful 
young companion whose interests attracted 
him to make long journeys from his home 
inthe north country to the beautiful sec- 
tion of the south near the site where the 
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story. I began to see how badly you want- 
ed Whispering Pines, for of course you could 
be doing all that extra work only for the 
sake cf ‘securing Whispering Pines. I also 
saw something of my own selfishness and 
hard-headedness, for we can manage that 
place, if you are willing, and it need not in- 
terfere with my present work in the least. 
Well, I took your story to the office and 
typed it. I had to do something during 
those awful hours of waiting. I sent the 
story in, the evening cf March the thirty- 
first. I wish I could tell you that you won 
the prize but I can’t. The story came back 
today. But I’ve been thinking, Anne, 
Dicky will need plenty of fresh air and sun- 
shine after this siege, and we are going to 
buy Whispering Pines. It is a good invest- 
ment. I can easily raise the money to make 
the first payment in spite of what I said 
that day, and by cutting out this high rent 
we will begin to get a little ahead for Dicky 
some day.” Richard bent tenderly over the 
sleeping child. 

A shaft cf sunlight appeared from across 
the city housetops and touched his bowed, 
dark head with a_ kind of halo, Anne 
thought, as she stood watching, hardly able 
to believe her own ears at this metamor- 
phosed Richard and the fulfillment of her 
dearest dreams. She came and knelt beside 
her husband and pressed her lips to the lit- 
tle wasted hand lying outside the coverlid. 
And in that moment, the Kingdom cf Heav- 
en seemed very near.—The Watchword. 


Johnny MacGregor Bear 


BY REV. FRANK H. GARDNER 


little village of Amesbury now nestles so 
peacefully and beautifully among the hills 
and valleys. 

Many a time Mack found himself scuffing 
along down the sides of the hills and 
through the valleys to become better ac- 
quainted with this young lady love whom 
he had met at the summer gathering. And, 
as he always followed the same route, it 
was but to be expected that he would wear 
a pathway through the field over which he 
trod. 

In winter as the deep snows came he real- 
ly became a benefactor to the wood people 
for they found his pathway a very easy one 
over which to travel. Scuffing along with 
homemade snowshoes he made quite a deep 
track for others to find their way through 
the forest. 

One season the snows came more plenti- 
ful than usual and the wood people won- 
dered where all the water could go when 
the springtime sun should again warm up 
their land of the north. It seemed as if 
there must be great lakes that would form 
from all these melting snows, and not a 
few of the forest people became quite dis- 
turbed over the question. Gradually the 
snow did settle and day after day the sun 
rose the higher and became the warmer. 
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With a spirit of great anxiety the older 
ones watched the disappearing waters and 
they were glad to see them rushing down 
this path which happy Mack had been mak- 
ing during the long winter as he scuffed 
down his trail. 

The waters soon wore a way down to the 
ground and then commenced to make for 
themselves a pathway through the very 
trail that happy Mack had marked out in 
the summer season. As _ the days grew 
warmer, the waters piled up all the more 
and there was quite a brook now tearing 
itself down the trail made by this happy 
bear. of the north. The water continued to 
increase from the melting snows of the 
farther north and the brook became wider 
and deeper. 

About this time Grandfather Grizzly 
awoke from his winter nap and in coming 
north he met the big brook not far from 
the place where Amesbury now is situated. 
He was much surprised to see so much 
water and wanted to know where it came 
from and how it happened to come down 
that particular way. They told him the 
little love story of Happy Mack and how 
he had scuffed over the trail, and how the 
waters in melting had followed the path 
he had made in the snows during the past 
winter. They told him how the waters 
came down very little at first and then 
widened out and grew deeper until now 
they had this big brook flowing by their 
doors. “I would not call that a brook,” 
said Grandfather Grizzly, “that’s a river, 
and I think we had better call it after the 
one who is responsible for its being there, 


and therefore I am going to name it Merry 
Mack. 


This all happened so many years before 
the coming even of of the Indian to New 
Hampshire, that I cannot vouch for the 
truth of the story, but I do know that from 
the lands far up the State, down through 
the lowlands until we reach the village of 
the delightful people of Amesbury, the 
Merrimac River wends its way, carrying 
down to the sea the melting snow of the 
lakes of the north. And on the banks of 
this beautiful river a convention has just 
been held, not of the wood people of New 
Hampshire, but of real, earnest Christian 
men and women of all New England. 


Pottersville, Massachusetts. 


My Last Sermon 


(Continued from page seven) 


the rest of my days? I am for God and 
for the Church and, O, what a heavenly 
feast this will be! In heaven!!” 

This is my last invitation, what will you 
do about it? Be saved or be lost? O, may 
God help you to decide it right now, and 
may you say, “I am for God and heaven.” 


TO CLOSE 


Christ says, “In my Father’s house are 
many mansions: if it were not so I would 
have told you. I go to prepare a place for 
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you. If I go and prepare a place for you, 
I will come again and receive you unto my- 
self; that where I am there ye may be 
also.” 

Death now comes and this body of mine 
lies still [On June 10, 1927, at 10:45 a. m.]; 
these limbs of mine that have borne this 
body through so many cares and toils of 
life have become still. Then these hands 
that have performed their function of life 
so long have now ceased to move. They 
have shaken the hands of so many newborn 
souls and dear friends, but the pencil that 
the fingers held has dropped away. These 
ears have heard so many sweet sounds, so 
much sweet music. Their drum ceases to 
sound and they are closed. These eyes, that 
have beheld so much of the beauty of life 
and seen so many sweet faces, have closed. 
This tongue and these lips that have 
preached so many sermons and praised the 
Lord so many times, now sleep in silence. 
The heart that performed its functions so 
long, promptly, first beat slowly, and then 
the last beat was made. It is now still. 

Just then the Savior took his part. He 
has left my body to the undertaker and 
my dear friends. He has taken the im- 
mortal part and borne it away with the 
speed of electricity and in a few minutes 
we entered, the gate of the new Jerusalem. 
And what did we hear? The roll was be- 
ing called, and how happy I was to answer, 
Present. The spiritual eyes that had never 
seen spirits beheld the glory of God, with 
his Son at his right hand, and the four and 
twenty elders, with the old patriarchs, and 
I knew them all. 

And, Oh, the glory of the great house! 
Ah, I look yonder and whom do I see? That 
sainted mother of mine who was always so 
sweet and tender, but now I see her with 
the glory of an Angel, and father by her 
side and nearby my brother and sisters and 
many dear old friends that used to be my 
teachers, my preachers, and so many other 
dear old friends, and an innumerable com- 
pany of my spiritual children coming to 
shake my spiritual hand. My father had 
long been there and had his mansion. We 
started up toward the mansion, not of 
wood, brick, nor clay, but a golden man- 
sion. As we went along up, old friends 
crowded on every side to shake hands and 
my mother and all my older relatives call- 
ing me so sweetly, “James,” and my 
brother and sisters greeting me so tender- 
ly as “Brother James.” Isn’t this enough? 
Shall I pursue this further? No, but while 
you, dear friends, have gathered around to 
take care of this poor body, I will be seen 
on the streets of the New Jerusalem shak- 
ing hands with so many dear old friends. 
And while you are hearing these sentences 
and preparing to lay my body to rest in the 
grave, I will be singing, “Hallelujah, Halle- 
lujah, Amen,” in that Holy City. 

God bless you and keep you every one till 
we meet in heaven. And again I say, “Look 
unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of 
the earth; for I am God and there is none 
else,” 
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received by the Church. 


Award. 


Honor Roll Awards Continue 


The plan of Honor Roll Awards inaugurated during the Cam- 
paign for THE HERALD will continue. 


We will continue giving Honor Roll Awards and certificates to 
the Church in recognition and appreciation 


of 
securing regular subscriptions to THE HERALD OF GOSPEL 


in 
25% of the Homes—A Silver Award 


50% of the Homes—A Gold Award 
75% of the Homes—A Diamond Award 1 


These Awards are evidenced by a beautiful framed picture of 
Dr. Kerr, the Editor, with certificate showing the Honor Award 


This will bear the seal of THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY, 
showing the year it was founded. 
hang it in its auditorium or parlor. 


We also suggest that THE HERALD Subscription Roll in the 
Church be hung underneath the certificate. 


We hope that every Christian Church will strive for an Honor 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
0. W. Whitelock, Manager 




















Any Church will be pleased to 
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Musings of an Absent-minded Professor 
(Continued from page eight) 


illustrated by Fechner who is said to have 
tabulated 24,576 successful experiments in 
investigating a mental law, but who was 
not yet ready to draw his conclusions, for 
he felt he was not yet in possession of all 
the facts. 

In contrast with this, think of this young 
man’s readiness to accept himself as an 
authority not only on universities and col- 
leges but on other matters as well. He tells 
us, for instance, that he took to the dance 
“one of the few girls who have both good 
looks and brains.” How does he reach the 
conclusion that so far as girls are concerned 
only on rare occasions good looks and brains 
are Siamese twins! Evidently by following 
his own admonition, “Let us not think.” 

This article appearing in The Outlook is 
only another illustration of the woeful lack 
of thinking, on which lack of thinking, let 
me say, the present generation of college 
and university students and professors do 
not hold a monopoly. Twenty years of ex- 
perience, in a small college, in training stu- 
dents to think have taught me that thinking 
is very hard work. Consequently we get 
along with as little as possible. That is 
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why, Mr. Abbot, so many of us take The 
Outlook. We expect you to do our thinking 
for us. That is, we want to feel justified 
in accepting the conclusions you reach with- 
out the necessity of thinking them through 
ourselves. In other words, we are expect: 
ing the statements of The Outlook to be 
expressions of thought and not substitutes 
for thought, and I am glad to add that 
usually, in this expectation, we are not dis- 
appointed. 











o 
“The beauty of the highest friendship is 
that it makes large demands. But they are 
all demands that may be met. If you have 
truly purged your heart of selfishness, if 
you have ceased to think of yourself, to 
worry about yourself, to try to push your 
self forward, to envy others, and have real: 
ly entered into the unselfish, loving, helpful 
life which is the atmosphere of friendship, 
you will attract friends, and they will be 
friends of the best kind. And if it should 
happen that you do not, nevertheless yol 
will have gained what is better even that 
friendship, namely, the character that de 
serves it.” 















o 
“A rut is easy to slide into, but hard to 
climb out of.” 
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The Children 


As He Liked It 


Let each one eat just what he likes 
When dinner time arrives; 

Let mother have her tea and cake 
And Dad his cheese and chives; 

Let sister have her milk and toast 
And brother have his ham— 

Let Bridget have her hot pot roast, 
But I will have my jam. 


You may speak of butter, bread, and beans— 
Of turkey, hash, and pie, 

And put the cookies on the shelf 
And make the small kids cry; 

You may eat your candy, cake, and cream, 
Your chicken and spring lamb; 

Your milk and gravy in a stream 
But I will eat my jam. 


Just why the pumpkin is at all 
And why the turnip’s swell 
And why the parsnip and the beet, 
I’m sure I cannot tell— 
And likewise these things puzzle me, 
The oyster and the clam; 
But for my life I cannot see 
Why everything’s not jam! 
—Oakey McNabb. 


What Happened to Jacky 

| pie sat by the nursery fire, kicking his 

heels against the fender. He didn’t care 
if he dented the old thing; he rather hoped 
he would. He didn’t care that it was 
growing dark. Oh, no; he didn’t care if 
nobody came to give him his supper. He 
would probably starve to death (here he 
gave the fender an extra hard kick), and 
then they would be sorry, and they would 
have no little boy to kiss them, and no 
little boy to run around the house and make 
a noise, and no toys left around. Jacky felt 
very sorry for himself, and very sorry for 
his family; and he was sure his nurse 
would be very sorry she had locked him up 
all alone in the nursery, just because he 
wouldn’t learn his lessons. He hated his 
lessons, horrid old things anyway! Horrid 
old spelling, horrid old geography! 

Oh, how dark it was growing! He 
couldn’t see across the room, and the 
shadows looked queer as the fire died 
down. Jacky shivered as they grew deeper 
and deeper. But, oh, no, he didn’t mind! 
Bang went his heel on the fender! 

What was that? Surely he heard some- 
thing. He sat up stiffly and listened. There 
it was again, a very small faint rustle in 
one of the shadows, an odd little cracking 
rustle that grew a little louder and a little 
louder, Then there was another crackle 
and rustle from another shadow, and an- 
other, and another. They came from under 
the bed, and under the bookcase, and under 
the big chair, and the playhouse, and the 
bureau, and the table—and suddenly a very 
loud crackle right behind him. Then he 
was sure he heard mutterings that grew 
into cross little voices. Pretty soon he could 
distinguish words, such as “horrid,” 
“ashamed of himself,” “push him,” “stupid 
little boy,” “pull his hair,” “pinch him.” 
Poor Jacky began to be terribly frightened. 
Oh, if only his mother would come, or his 
nurse! What were all the rustlings and 


the voices? Suddenly something pinched 
his toe, the fire flashed up, and all around 
him he saw books, and books, and books 
with legs and arms and eyes, all hopping 
around, and flapping their pages, and mak- 
ing faces at him. As he looked they all be- 
gan to shout at the top of their lungs, “He 
doesn’t like his lessons,” “He won’t learn 
his lessons,” “He wants to grow up and be 
stupid.” 

“T don't. 1 dowt. 
Jacky began to cry. 

“We are all your lesson books,” they 
cried in very cross voices, winking their 
eyes very fast. “Some of us you have 
never seen, but you will have to learn all 
that is in us. Some of us you have torn, 
and some of us you have spilled ink over.” 

“You tore out my very best map,” cried 
a very big and fierce geography, “and I 
think I will pull your hair.” 

“You threw me at a cat, and I fell in a 
puddle,” wailed a very much battered his- 
tory of the United States. “I will pinch 
you.” 

“I’m sorry, I’m sorry,” cried Jacky. “I 
didn’t know you were alive.” 

“Well, we are, we are,” shouted all the 
books, furiously. 

“I’m all dog-eared,” wept a small fat 
book of poetry. “I expect I shall soon be- 
gin to bark, and then I will bite you,” and 
it snapped its covers together. “Oh, dear; 
oh, dear; I am so cold,” whispered a book 
in a very hoarse voice, creeping up close 
to the fire and shivering. “That horrid 
Jacky boy tore off my cover, and now I have 
an awful cold, which I am sure is turning 
into pneumonia. I shall give it to Jacky, 
and it will be worse than a stomach ache, 
burr-r,” and it shook with cold. 

“I turned your cover into a boat and 
sailed it in the gutter,’ whispered Jacky. 
“Oh, dear; oh, dear, I’m sorry. I wish 
I hadn’t.” 

“I wish you hadn’t, too,” croaked the 
book, “for now I can’t slap you as you de- 
serve.” 

“Books, books!” shouted the big geogra- 
phy, flapping up onto the table, “what shall 
we do to this naughty little Jacky boy for 
hurting us and not learning his lessons?” 

“Slap him, slap him,” cried all the books 
together, flapping their covers back and 
forth and making dreadful faces at Jacky. 


Who are you?” and 


“Come on,” cried the geography, jumping 
down. With a wild shriek all the books 
caught hold of hands and rushed at Jacky, 
kicking and pinching him until— 

“Why, Jacky, Jacky boy, what is the 
matter, why are you screaming so?” and 
he was in his mother’s arms, being hugged 
and kissed. The nursery was brightly 
lighted, and nurse was putting supper on 
his own little round table by the fire. 

He looked all around for those dreadful 
books. There wasn’t a sign of them. 

“Jacky has been asleep and must have 
had a bad dream,” said the mother, hug- 
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ging him close. Jacky knew better, and he 


also knew that after this he would always 
be kind to his books.—Rachel Lee Grinnell, 
in Christian Register. 


Dishes 


DELLA sighed as she set the table for 

supper. The tablecloth was white and 
spotless; but four of the plates were 
cracked, three of the cups were without 
handles, and there was a big piece out of 
the vegetable dish. 

“If I could only have some new dishes!” 
she whispered. “There’s so many things 
I’d like to do. One is to invite the min- 
ister and his wife to dinner.” 

Idella sighed again. She was trying 
hard to fill mother’s place, but it was a 
difficult task. Father’s salary was small; 
and when the bills were paid, there was 
very little left. 

“I wish I could have new ones,” she 
thought wistfully as she set a pile of 
cracked saucers next to the sugar bowl. 
“T’d like to have the minister and his wife 
to dinner, but I’m just ashamed.” 


The next day her brother Roy came home 
for a visit. Roy was six years older than 
Idella and the pride of her heart. He had 
a position in a neighboring city and was 
doing well. 

The first morning he came downstairs he 
found Idella setting the breakfast table. 
He gave one look at the small assortment 
of cracked saucers, plates, and cups. 

“Tdella,” he began, “are those the best 
dishes you have?” 

Idella nodded; there was a lump in her 
throat. “Yes, they are, Roy. Try as hard 
as I can, I can’t save enough to buy new 
ones.” 

Roy did not answer for a moment. 
“Idella,” he answered at last, “I was going 
to give you a present this visit. I thought 
perhaps you might like a new dress or a 
hat or shoes with silver buckles or silk 
stockings. If you’d rather buy dishes than 
clothes, why, that is your affair.” 

Idella’s face flushed to a rosy red. “Oh, 
Roy!” she cried. “I’d rather have dishes 
than all the fine feathers in the world.” 

Roy nodded. “All right. We’ll go down 
to the city tomorrow and select them.” 

A few days later the minister’s wife went 
into the study. “Idella Crawford wants us 
to take dinner with her Thursday evening,” 
she said. ‘She wrote me the sweetest note. 
We must go, of course.” 


The minister looked up from his books. 
“We must indeed. Idella has made a brave 
struggle in that little brown house trying 
to fill her mother’s place.” 

Idella sat at the head of the table. It 
was set with the china with the blue bands. 
There were hot biscuits, jelly, and fried 
chicken. She had prepared the dinner all 
herself. 

She smiled across at the minister. “Will 
you return thanks?” she asked gently. But 
as she said it she was returning thanks 
herself.—The Methodist Protestant. 
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Rev. J. W. Wellons 


AMES WILLIS WELLONS, son of Hart- 

well and Mary West Stephenson Wellons, 
was born in Sussex County, Virginia, Janu- 
ary 1, 1826. He was converted in his 
eleventh year, and united with Barrett’s 
Church, to which his parents belonged. In 
early manhood he was elected a first lieu- 
tenant of a military company that mustered 
at Littleton, in Sussex County, and one 
year after that he was elected captain of 
a company of about one hundred at Owens 
Grove, and remained in that position one 
year. 

His purpose in early life was to study 
medicine, and he was arranging to do so; 
but gradually he became convinced that he 
had a definite call to preach. He entered 
the school at Graham, North Carolina, in 
January, 1853, but his regular attendance 
was broken by the poor condition of his 
health. On the third Saturday in July, 
1854, he went with Rev. Alfred Apple to 
Kedar (now Mt. Auburn), and on Wednes- 
day preached his first sermon from John 
13:4: “A new commandment I give unto 
you, that ye love one another; as I have 
loved you, that ye love one another.” He 
spent some time in going to camp and pro- 
tracted meetings to assist ministers, and 
wherever he went souls were converted to 
Christ. 

He attended his first conference in North 
Carolina at Park’s Cross Roads, in 1853. 
He joined the North Carolina and Virginia 
Conference at O’Kelly’s Chapel in October, 
1854, and was appointed to what was then 
known as Deep River Circuit. His labors 
were abundantly blessed—over two hundred 
converts, and large additions to the 
churches under his care. 

He was ordained after two years’ regu- 
lar work at Hank’s Chapel, Chatham 
County, North Carolina, his brother Wil- 
liam being one of the ordaining presby- 
tery. 

In the fall of 1860 he went to Suffolk, 
Virginia, where he assisted his brother— 
Rev. W. B. Wellons—as editor of The Chris- 
tian Sun and as pastor at Bethlehem, Cyp- 
ress Chapel, Sunbury, (N. C.), Antioch, 
Berea, and Suffolk. In 1862, he returned 
to North Carolina and took the pastoral 
charge at Mt. Auburn, Liberty, Fuller’s, 
Pope’s Chapel, Oak Level, and Good Hope. 
He preached at Mt. Auburn eleven years, 
and at the others fifteen years. During 
these years he accepted the pastorate of 
Union, Halifax County, Virginia, and re- 
mained there three years. There were a 
great many additions to these churches un- 
der his administration, as he had a natural 
gift for revival work. 


Soon after the close of the Civil War he 
was elected president of the North Carolina 
and Virginia Christian Conference, and 
served two years. He was elected after- 
wards to a third term, and always with- 
out personal seeking on his part. 

Then he declined in health, lost the use 
of his voice, in a measure, and could do but 
little for five years, although he assisted 
pastors at intervals in meetings, which 
were always successful. While unable to 
preach but little, friends of the North fur- 
nished the money and prevailed upon him 
to superintend the erection of a_ college 
building at Franklinton, North Carolina, 
for the use of the colored people. 


When his voice was restored sufficiently, 
he began preaching, but was again forced 
to give up the active pastorate by the ap- 
pearance of an abscess on his neck. He 
recovered, however, and became pastor of 
Pope’s Chapel, Good Hope, Walnut Grove, 


and Liberty, serving these churches for five 
years, making twenty years out of thirty 
he had served part of them. He was pre- 
vailed upon to go to Durham and take 
charge of a small church which had never 
done much since its organization. He 
plodded on here in spite of difficulties for 
five years, when the work began to grow. 
His pastorate ended in that city by resig- 
nation, November, 1901, as he was too old 
and feeble to continue the work he so much 
loved. 

He edited and published a book of 
“Family Prayers,” which was a very. fine 
work, paid him financially, and did much 
good. In collaboration with Rev. R. H. 
Holland, he prepared and published “The 
Life and Labors of W. B. Wellons, D. D.” 

He was elected a member of the board of 
trustees of Elon College at its organization, 
in 1889, and has been a member ever since, 
and also a member of the executive board 
of said body all the time, and has always 
been an invaluable adviser on the board. 


Some six thousand souls were converted 
under his ministry—more than any other 
in the Southern Convention. He received 
many thousands into the church and bap- 
tized several thousand. He buried multi- 
tudes and married many couples, though 
never married himself. His great power 
was as a pastor. He visited thousands of 
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homes, prayed with many families, and 
made many friends. 

“The Grand Old Man” of the Christian 
Church passed from the scenes of earth in 
Greensboro, North Carolina, and entered 
into his reward Friday morning, June 10, 
1927. Of a truth, “He has fought a good 
fight, he has kept the faith.” 

One of the largest audiences ever as- 
sembled at Elon College came together Sun- 
day afternoon, June 12, on the occasion of 
his funeral in the Whitley Memorial Build- 
ing. The funeral services were different. 
They partook largely of utterances, admoni- 
tions, and exhortations from lips which, 
though silent in death, were eloquent in ap- 
peal, through words that throbbed with the 
thrill of a life that was not dead and can 
never die. The funeral sermon was that 
written for the purpose by himself and read 
by President W. A. Harper. His body was 
silent, but his living voice rang out to the 
multitudes. 

There were no brothers, sisters, cousins 
or blood kin of Uncle Wellons present to 
lay beautiful flowers on his grave the day 
of his burial, but the beautiful floral de- 
signs poured in from hands and hearts that 
honored and loved him as father, bene- 
factor, friend. 

Dr. W. W. Staley was in charge of the 
services, being assisted by Drs. W. S. Alex- 
ander, J. O. Atkinson, and C. H. Rowland. 
About thirty ministers were present in addi- 
tion to these mentioned, and sixteen trustees 
of the college. 


Communications 


Would I Make a Good Husband for 
Your Daughter? 


Sometime ago I noticed two articles in 
The Herald which were quite interesting. 
The one was “Would Your Son Make a 
Good Husband for My Daughter?” and the 
second was “Would Your Daughter Make 
a Good Wife for My Son?” After having 
spent eight years in the grade schools, four 
years in the secondary schools, four years 
in one of our denominational schools and 
one year in postgraduate work in one of the 
State universities, the contacts which I 
have made with young men have taught 
me that the question should not be either 
of the two above-mentioned but should be 
“Would I Make a Good Husband for Your 
Daughter?” 

The fathers and mothers who have sons 
often question as to whether or not their 
neighbor’s daughter would be a good enough 
wife for their son, Jolin. The son is the 
idol of the mother’s heart and she is con- 
tinually mindful of both his present and 
future welfare. She sees her son, as it 
were, through colored glasses. Her vision 
is distorted by the intenseness of mother- 
love. Mother, it is true that your every 
care has been lavished upon him; that no 
effort has been spared to instruct him, to 
make him the realization of his mother’s 
ideal. However, it seems to me, and I 
speak as a young man interested in the 
welfare of young men, that this effort on 
the part of mother to select a wife for her 
son is not productive of the highest type 
of results. 

“John” is the one most interested. In- 
stead of asking, “Is good enough to 
become my wife?” he should ask, “Would I 
make a good husband for 2” Those 
questions presented for our consideration 
by the students of psychology, ethics, eu- 
genics, sociology, and biology as well as re- 
ligion, tend to awaken the thoughtful 
young man to the effect that there are 


certain obligations devolving upon him, and 

if he is to contribute his share to the wel- 

fare of future generations he must keep 
himself fit to become the husband of any 
girl of his choice. 

Every normal young man dreams of that 
time in his life when he shall meet his 
“J-D-E-A-L G-I-R-L” and in his imagina- 
tion he lives through those years of happi- 
ness which shall ultimately be his. Mental- 
ly he escorts the girl of his choice to the 
altar where the vow is taken; mentally he 
sees the embryo home established; and men- 
tally he strives day after day to provide 
the best in life for those who call him 
“H-U-S-B-A-N-D” and “F-A-T-H-E-R.” 

Would any young man select as the sub- 
ject of such dreams a girl whose character 
was blighted? He might, as no doubt 
many do, permit her to amuse him for 
awhile. But when “John” is ready to select 
a mother for his babes he casts about for 
one pure in character. Boys, (or young 
men), is it just to demand more than we 
aré willing to pay? The question of su- 
preme import for the young man is “Would 
I make a good husband for your daughter?” 

In order intelligently and honestly to an- 
swer this question, it is necessary that we 
as boys or young men make a self-inven- 
tory. This can be done in no better way 
than by asking yourself such questions as 
the following: 

1. Have I been morally clean? Is my sys- 
tem free from those poisoned diseases 
which may destroy the privilege of my 
children to be born into the world with 
a healthy mind and a vigorous body? 

. Do I have the proper appreciation of, 
and respect for, the sanctity of mother- 
hood? 

. Do I take the proper attitude toward, 
reverence as I should, the home which | 
am permitted to share? 

. Am I physically strong, have I sufficient 
knowledge of a trade or profession, to 
enable me to guarantee to the girl of my 
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choice, both for herself and babes, an 
income sufficient to maintain them as 
they should be maintained? 

Do I indulge in games of chance, thereby 
jeopardizing my prospects of supplying 
a home for my wife and children? 

Do I indulge in any habits which would 
tend to claim my income or weaken me 
physically and mentally to such an ex- 
tent that I could not care for a home? 
Have I whole-heartedly accepted the 
philosophy of love, sacrifice, and serv- 
ice, as it was taught by the “Carpenter 
of Galilee?” 

Do I realize fully that beauty of face 
and form as well as gracefulness will 
tend to fade with the trials and cares of 
time, and that only character and spirit- 
ual beauty will continue to exist? 

Do I really love her, or is it an infatua- 
tion which is born in a day and will dis- 
appear in less time? 

10. Do I love children 
them? 

11. Am I possessed of the patience and the 
knowledge necessary for the proper 
guidance of children? 

12. Have I thought intelligently of all that 
being a husband, father, and the sole 
support of a home really implies? 

When you are able to answer these twelve 
questions as they should be answered, it 
is then, and not until then, that you are 
able to decide intelligently the question, 

“Would I Make a Good Husband for Your 

Daughter?” 


or merely tolerate 


A HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL. 


Why the Christians Should not Use the 
Word “Denomination” 


First. It is unscriptural. The word is 
not found in the Bible. The Disciples were 
called “Christians” but not “Christian De- 
nomination.” We profess to be a Bible 
people. Dr. N. Summerbell contended that 
the Christians should express this faith in 
Bible language. If we cannot word our 
opinions in scriptural language, we are not 
bound to accept them. Some other word 
might be tolerable if it clearly expresses the 
spirit and teaching of the Bible. But the 
word “denomination” does violence to both 
the letter and the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment. It smacks of the spirit of sect or 
heresy, which is forbidden by the teachings 
of Jesus and the Apostles. Heresies are 
classed with other abominable sins. If for 
no other reason, we should refrain from the 
use of the term because it is clearly un- 
scriptural, both in letter and in spirit. 

Second. We should discontinue the use 
of the word “denomination” because it does 
Violence to the aim and purpose of our 
fathers in the uprising of the Christians. 
The use of the word sectarianizes us and 
makes us one of the many sects. But that 
is the very opposite of our aim and purpose. 
We arose to rebuke and destroy the very 
spirit and principle of denominationalism. 
There was no other reason under the sun 
for our rise and existence. The term is as 
much opposed to the aim of our fathers as 
it is unscriptural. 

Third. The use of the term “denomina- 
tion” handicaps us in our “plea” for union. 
If we are a denomination, then we cannot 
be a union people. We are in the same 
boat with others. We make ourselves the 
butt of ridicule by our fuss about union 
when we ourselves are a sect. If a denomi- 
nation, we cannot escape the charge of be- 
ing a sect also. We make ourselves ridicu- 
lous, cheap, and silly by our constant 
harangue for union while we ourselves are 
one of the many sects. 

Fourth. In expressing the Church or 
plea for union, the term “denomination” is 
superfluous. We can express our ideas 


better without the word than with it. The 
use of the word “denomination” does not 
clarify, but muddles the expression. Every 
time we say “Christian Denomination,” we 
unwittingly disclose and accentuate three 
ideas, all of which are objectionable: First, 
we accentuate the divided state of the 
Church. Second, we imply that we are one 
of the many divisions. Third, we infer 
that denominationalism is the normal state 
of the Church. As all three are opposed to 
the doctrine of the New Testament, we 
should avoid using language that strongly 
affirms the same. We could save a lot of 
valuable space and work by eliminating the 
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mischievous term. How much more beauti- 
ful to say in Bible language Christians 
than to use the contradictory phrase, 
“Christian Denomination.” 
A. H. BENNETT. 
Merom, Indiana. 


Postscript 

I liked the editorial on “Our Winged 
Ambassador of Good Will” very much, es- 
pecially the emphasis laid on strengthen- 
ing the spirit of good will between France 
and other nations. 

E. T. COTTEN. 
Eaton, Ohio. 


From the Field 


_ NEW ENGLAND 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference 


June 23—The seventy-ninth session of the 
New England Christian Convention, Inc., and 
Allied Societies was held in the Christian 
Church, Amesbury, Massachusetts, June 21- 
23. A large delegation and friends from all 
over New England were present who 
thoroughly enjoyed the program provided by 
the committee. We were delighted to have 
with us for the first time, Rev. A. W. Sparks, 
Home Mission Secretary of the General Con- 
vention, also Rev. E. C. Hall, representative 
of Franklinton Christian College. The ses- 
sions were full of interest and many were 
the helpful discussions. Rev. W. G. Sargent, 
D. D., president of the convention, presided 
in his usual, calm, dignified way, and was 
ably assisted at the secretary’s desk by Rev. 
H. M. Hainer, secretary of the convention. 
Rev. A. H. Fielder, with his wife and ladies 
of the church, carefully looked after the 
physical wants of their more than one hun- 
dred guests, and proved themselves past- 
masters in the art of entertaining. The de- 
votional periods of the convention were led 
by Rev. G. D. Hallowell and Rev. P. W. 
Caswell; and were seasons of refreshment 
and helpfulness to all. The Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts Conference was _ repre- 
sented by seven of its pastors and about 
twenty delegates.—B. 

The West Mansfield Christian Church, one 
of our most progressive rural churches, is 
planning a home-coming on Sunday, July 3, 
to celebrate the paying off of the parsonage 
debt. Rev. W. G. Sargent, D. D., of Provi- 
dence, R. I., will deliver the main address. 
The pastor, Rev. Guy T. Walters, and his 
faithful corps of workers are to be con- 
gratulated on the splendid work done.—B. 

E. J. Bodman, Field Secretary. 


ILLINOIS 

Ashton, June 26—Washington Grove Sun- 
day-school had its picnic June 24 in Hunt’s 
Grove. Over ninety were present to enioy 
the good time together. A fine dinner in- 
cluding ice cream was served all who were 
there. —- The mother of W. S. and Biain San- 
ford, who is eighty-eight years old, has been 
very sick. She is in the home of her daugh- 
ter. Mrs. Dannie Tilton, her son Mark, 
daughter Mable, and two little grand- 
daughters united with our church at the 
evening service June 19. We welcome them 
as co-workers. — At the close of the morn- 
ing service, June 26, Brother W. S. Sanford 
received our pastor, Rev. Mr. Patten, into our 
church. He comes from the Baptist denomi- 
nation. All members and friends present 
gave him a welcome. He will begin his third 
year as our pastor in September. — The 
Ladies’ Aid will have a food sale in Ashton 
July 2.—Ida M. Tilton. 


INDIANA 


Merom, June 29—We had a delightful serv- 
ice and interesting program at New Hope 


Church, near Greenup, Illinois, Sunday, June 
26. Had a fine preaching service in the 
morning and took the home mission offering. 
We went from the morning worship to the 
river where we buried two candidates, hus- 
band and wife, in the water of baptism. We 
are expecting the man, Mr. Laverl Hutson, 
to enter the ministry soon. He is a promis- 
ing prospect. — In the evening, the children 
rendered an interesting and instructive pro- 
gram to a large audience to the delight of 
all. The committee who trained the children 
deserves much credit for its untiring efforts 
and splendid success. Mrs. Cora Hutton de- 
serves special mention, as she had charge of 
the whole affair, but of course she had many 
helpers. The choir sang well, the organist 
made good, and the class of large girls did 
extra well with its rose drill. The whole pro- 
gram was fine. We expect an old folks’ day 
July 24—an all-day service with dinner at 
the noon hour. We want the old-time sing- 
ers to be on hands, and the public generally. 
—A. H. Bennett. 


Goshen, June 23—The Young People’s Con- 
gress of the Eel River Conference held a 
three-day training school at Camp Alexander 
Mac on Lake Wawbee, Indiana, June 10-12. 
Interesting sessions were conducted under 
the efficient leadership of Miss Lucy M. 
Eldredge and Patty Coghill of Dayton, Ohio, 
and the Bible instruction of Rev. H. G. Halse 
of Wakarusa, Indiana. John Rauch of 
Dayton, Ohio, had charge of the recreational! 
periods and the music was conducted by 
Arthur Stump of Goshen, Indiana. The presi- 
dent, Herman Meyers, presided at every ses- 
sion and through his untiring efforts the 
camp was a grand success. There were one 
hundred and three registered, and altogether 
it was very instructive and inspirational. — 
Friday, during the session of the Eel River 
conference at Winona Lake, will be Young 
People’s Day. Announcement of prograin 
will be given later—Ava Finkenbiner. 


IOWA 

Clemons, June 27—The Clemons Church 
closed its Vacation Bible School on Sunday 
evening with a program. This is the fifth 
year that a Daily Vacation Bible School has 
been conducted, the enrollment and attend- 
ance this year having been one of the very 
best. The enrollment was 113 children in 
all departments, and the attendance aver- 
aged over 100. The school had four depart- 
ments, and had ten teachers. Men of the 
community helped to bring the children to 
the school. A pageant featured the closing 
program. A large audience was _ present. 
Their appreciation was very high for the 
work of school.—R. L. Raybourn. 


OHIO 
24—-The Southern Highway 
Sunday-school Auto Race has helped the 
First Christian Sunday-school prevent an 
after-Easter slump, so we believe others 
might like to try it. The first Sunday in May 
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each class chose an auto, and the race was 
started. The attendance over the eight Sun- 
days has average 305 in comparison with 230 
over the same period last year, and the offer- 
ing totaled $101.42, which was $33.50 more 
than the total offering for the same period 
last year. One hundred and six new mem- 
bers were brought into the school, besides 
numerous visitors. The race stirred up 
great enthusiasm, energy, and co-operation, 
while the finest spirit of good feeling was 
maintained. The auto secretaries, Mrs. W. A. 
Spring and Miss Edith Hart, helped much by 
their short, snappy talks each Sunday. The 
Queen Esther’s Band and also the Sunshine 
Class finished June 19; the Royal Workers 
Class ended the race by finishing last Sun- 
day. The executive committee felt that such 
a fine spirit and so much work was shown by 
every class that a reward should be given, so 
Wednesday night, June 29, a social will be 
given to the whole Sunday-school on the 
lawn of the church.—E. T. Cotten, Pastor. 


Coshocton, June 24—We are growing 
stronger as the weeks pass, and one reason 
for it is we have chosen for our slogan, 
“Watch us grow,” and every one is working 
for that end. Our Sunday-school is in a 
thriving condition, and every other depart- 
ment of the service of the church, especially 
our Wednesday evening prayer meetings. 
When I came on the field there were no 
prayer meetings, and we started one with 
five present, and now our attendance is 
around forty. A wonderful spirit is mani- 
fested in all our meetings. The young people 
are taking hold of the work, and we praise 
God for their interest in the Master’s work. 
Our missionary departments under their sev- 
eral leaders are about the Master’s business, 
and are getting results for their labors. The 
church attendance is on the increase, and 
although there is a great deal of sickness in 
our midst, still we grow. We have one great 
need, and that is a parsonage, but if the in- 
terest keeps growing you will soon hear we 
have one, for God has promised to supply 
all our needs. There are a loyal people back 
of the church here to carry on the work for 
the Master, and I am sure they are not go- 
ing to fall short in doing their part in 
getting a parsonage.—Miles B. Fisk, Pastor. 


Lives of Least Resistance 


HAT was the matter with young 

‘Blank,’ the new minister out at ‘Blank- 
ville?’ ” asked my friend, a sturdy practical 
Christian business man. He continued, “I 
thought he was going to make a fine suc- 
cess in that rather difficult field; the people 
liked him and were rallying around him, 
when suddenly I learned ,that out of a clear 
sky, he had resigned, and left them. They 
don’t understand it, and are discouraged and 
disheartened.” I didn’t reply directly to my 
friend, for I did not feel it necessary, but 
if I had told him frankly the reason I 
would have had to say, “the young man re- 
signed because his job was tco hard for his 
easy-going habits, his line of least-resist- 
ance life. He does not know what it means 
to endure hardness, as a good soldier.” 

A recent writer to youth put the thought 
tersely thus, “You don’t like to undertake 
the hard and puzzling, do you? This has 
been a fault and drawback all your life, 
hasn’t it? If you must concentrate tc ac- 
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Youth and Truth 


BY A. G. CARIS, PRESIDENT DEFIANCE COLLEGE 


HEN it was announced that another book from the pen of President 

Harper would soon appear the writer of this statement anticipated very 
real satisfaction in reading it. That anticipation has been fully realized; 
for in “Youth and Truth” President Harper has again demonstrated that he 
keeps abreast of the modern educational thought without losing any of his 
enthusiasm and passion for real evangelization of life. He has put vital 
truth into very interesting and readable form. His characterization of the 
general spirit of youth seems to me to be based on careful observation and 
correct deductions. The spirit of the entire book will aid in securing that 
co-operative spirit between the generations which the author so heartily 
commends. Every pastor and religious leader should read “Youth and Truth. 
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Thinking Through 


The minister who has difficulty in adjusting himself to present- 
day controversy is likely to find material assistance in this little 
volume [Thinking Through, by Alva Martin Kerr]. The argument 
is stated simply and briefly and the points follow one another in 
trip-hammer fashion. 

—Bulletin of the Department of Research and Education, 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
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your life one of ease and freedom from dif- 
ficult tasks.” 

Yes, a weak life.is always looking for easy 
tasks, and a weak Christian prays ineffect- 
tally for easy tasks, but he is and ever will 
be @ failure, a disappointment, and will 
probably die a presumest if not a paralytic. 

Least resistance seekers are bound to be- 
ome dead weights on their people and bur- 
dens to society. They are the drones of hu- 
man life. They are not even so valuable as 
worthless books, for the latter can be used to 
hold up good books on the shelves. Such 
lives lose what little strength and color they 
have and become as unsightly and useless 
4s punctured or worn-out tires. 

Compare the life cited in our opening 
illustration with another. O young theo- 
gical student about to graduate from one 
if our seminaries, was told of a hard prob- 
kmatic field in the West which had been 
thrown over as “impossible,” by two men 
within the last five years. He asked for the 
thance to go there. The synodical mission- 
ary answered him, “No, we don’t want to 
fool with any more new young men. It is 
oo hard a field for you fellows and the sal- 
wy is too small to satisfy you.” 

The theological student asked advice of 
10 one but wrote back: “I want that field 
and will come without naming any salary 
if you will give me the chance. I’d like to 
te check-mated by that crowd if they can 
play the game.” 

He went. In’ two years he built a new 
thurch. In four years he was given one of 
the hardest, but most promising fields in his 
synod. He is now a leader wherever he 
goes. He is looking for the lines and fields 
of Hardest Resistance, not the Least. He 
has moral muscle, and never knew what 
fabby flesh was. He embodies a word for 
courage which Roosevelt used to love to use, 
and used effectively. 

The age and the Church of Christ just 
now must have men who love to face hard 
problems, and glory in them; men who de- 
spise easy chairs and smoking-jackets; men 
who remove the sofas out of their studies, 
and read, think, call, pray, preach, and 
study with strength and what our fathers 
talled “unction ;” men who grapple with seen 
and unseen forces; men who wrestle against 
more than flesh and blood;” men who are 
villing “to wrestle against spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places.” 

Such men despise the life that seeks the 

job and place of “Least Resistance.” 

—John Timothy Stone, in 
Presbyterian Advance. 

























The Loss of the Habit of Prayer 


NE of the outstanding facts in the re- 
ligious life of our generation has been 
the decline in the practice of prayer. Evi- 
dences of this decline are so numerous that 
it is not necessary to give specifications. I 
need only refer to the infrequency, and in 
some cases the almost complete abandon- 
ment, of the prayer meeting; to the grow- 
ing discontinuance of the practice of fam- 
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ily worship; to the decay of the habit of 
personal devotion even in the lives of per- 
sons who still continue to be active sup- 
porters of the Church and sincere believers 
in the truths of religion. These things are 
significant not so much for their own sake 
—for the history of religion is full of 
changes of habit—but because of the side 
lights which they shed upon the character 
of contemporary religious experience. The 
vivid sense of God as a determining fac- 


HE WORRIED ABOUT IT 


HE sun's heat will give out in ten million 

years more— 

And he worried about it. 
It will sure give out then, 

efore— 

And he worried about it. 
It will surely give out, so the scientists said 
In all scientifical books he had read, 

And the whole boundless universe then will 
be dead— 

And he worried about it. 


if it doesn’t 


And some day the earth will fall into the 
sun— 
And he worried about it. 
Just as sure and as straight as if shot from 
a gun— 
And he worried about it. 


“When strong gravitation unbuckles her 
straps, 

Just picture,” he said, “what a_ fearful 
collapse! 


It will come in a few million ages perhaps'’— 
And he worried about it. 


And the Gulf Stream will curve, and New 
England grow torrider— 
And he worried about it. 
Than was ever the climate of southernmost 
Florida— 
And he worried about it. 
Our ice crop will be knocked into small 
smithereens, 
And crocodiles block up our mowing ma- 
chines, 
And we'll lose our fine crops of potatoes and 
beans— 
And he worried about it. 


His wife took in washing—half a dollar a 
day— 
He didn’t worry about it— 
His daughter sewed shirts the rude grocer 
to pay— 
He didn’t worry about it. 
While his wife beat her tireless rub-a-dub-dub 
On the washboard drum of her old wooden 
tub, 
He sat by the stove, and he just let her rub— 


He didn't worry about it. 
—Sam Walter Foss. 
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tor in daily life, which was characteristic 
of an older piety, seems strange to many 
of the earnest young people of our day. 
When we read such a book as William 
Law’s “Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life,” and realize what a keen delight he 
took in his hours of personal devotion; 
when we remember that Luther, during a 
particularly strenuous period of his life, 
was accustomed to spend three hours a day 
in prayer, we feel that we are moving in 
a different world, and we ask ourselves 
what is the meaning of the change, and 
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“IT IS A PAPER THAT IS 
WORTH MUCH MORE THAN 
YOU CHARGE FOR IT.”’ 


So says a subscriber to THE HER- 
ALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY. 
Yes, and we might add: 


“IT COSTS MUCH MORE 
THAN WE CHARGE FOR IT.”’ 
Read the HERALD and hand it to 
your friend, so he may learn what 
a GREAT PAPER IT IS. 
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what are to be its consequences for our 
own lives and for the life of the Church.— 
William Adams Brown, in “The Life of 
Prayer in a World of Science’ (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 


The Love That Never Fails 


E recognize how much God cares for 

our perfection as we listen to our Lord 
when he tells the people his parables. The 
parable of the Lost Sheep is eloquent testi- 
mony to the extent of God’s search for the 
wayward and the disobedient. If all men 
are saved but one, God has failed. The 
larger hope (by which we mean our trust 
that every man shall at last be brought into 
the light of God’s loving companionship) is 
not a hope for man’s victory, so much as 
it is a hope for God’s victory. The attempt 
to limit God’s search for the lost sheep to 
this world is a travesty upon God’s love. 
Jesus was telling men an eternal character- 
istic of God’s love when he told this parable. 
It may be that one man, or many men, will 
elude the divine search. But the love which 
men saw in Christ’s sacrifice for them on 
Calvary is an eternal love, and a search 
quite as thorough as that will be exerted 
eternally till all are won to that love. Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday, today, and 
forever; that is, God’s loving search for the 
lost sheep is the same yesterday, today, and 
forever. So far as we can reasonably see, 
this life is not sufficient for God’s victory. 
Therefore God must have our immortality. 
—Bishop Slattery. 
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LOYALTY 
“I DON’T WANT THE HER- 
ALD TO STOP COMING TO ME. 
I AM ON MY 87TH YEAR, 
CAN’T READ SO MUCH AS I 
ONCE COULD, BUT MANAGE 
TO READ THE HERALD YET.”’ 


If all our subseribers were as 
loyal as this aged brother, we 
would have very few who would 
order the paper stopped. 
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About Folks and Things 


(Continued from page two) 


love and makes deeper their present grief. 
His was the ministry of suffering, and the 
world is richer because such cheerful spirits 
have lived in it. The funeral services were 
held at the Winchester Church, of which 
his father is the pastor, and the burial was 
in Auglaize County, Ohio. 


The Herald is greatly pleased to know 
that Dean George C. Enders, who sailed 
June 25 for an extended tour of Europe 
with the Sherwood Eddy party, has been 
elected by the Executive Board of the Gen- 
eral Convention as the visiting representa- 
tive of the Christian Church at the World 
Conference on Faith and Order to be held 
in Lausanne, Switzerland, in August. Dr. 
L. E. Smith, who was first appointed to this 
position, will be in the Holy Lands and 
thus unable to attend. Dean Enders is 
eminently fitted to be our representative at 
this great gathering and we shall hope to 
have an account of the meeting from his 
pen for The Herald. We are confident that 
the membership of our church will feel 
gratified that it is to be represented at this 
world gathering in the interests of the 
union of the followers of Jesus Christ. 


Last week we mentioned the fact that 
Prof. Simon A. Bennett, of Elon College, is 
spending the summer in postgraduate work 
in Chicago University. We have just 
learned that his brother, Prof. Clarence S. 
Bennett, who has been one of the very 
efficient members of the faculty at Palmer 
College, is planning to close his work there 
and enter the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in September to pursue 
studies for a higher degree. Prof. A. R. 
Van Cleave, of Merom, Indiana, may also 
decide to take advance degree work at Chi- 
cago University this fall. This means that 
Brother Bennett, and perhaps Brother Van 
Cleave, will be available for pastoral serv- 
ice with churches within reach of Chicago, 
thus giving some of our churches which do 
not require settled pastors an opportunity 
to secure the services of these high-class 
men. 


Suffolk, Virginia, has long been one of 
our outstanding churches—made so under 
the labors of Dr. W. W. Staley, who is now 
pastor emeritus after having served the 
church for over two score years as pastor. 
The pastor is Rev. H. S. Hardcastle. The 
church is now in the midst of a rebuilding 
project on which the work is progressing 
rapidly. They plan to spend $100,000 in 
this remodeling project, making a modern 
plant with adequate facilities for all forms 
of modern church work as well as for the 
preaching service. With this equipment, 
Suffolk will still continue to be one of our 
strongest and most outstanding churches. 

Rev. A. M. Thomas, Logansport, Indiana, 
has recently been quiet poorly, and Mrs. 
Thomas was for a time confined to her bed. 
But we are very glad to learn that both 
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of them are greatly improved and we trust 
will soon be in normal health again. 

Two of our missionaries have recently 
undergone serious surgical operations. Im- 
mediately after his ordination at the hands 
of the Ontario Christian Conference, 
Brother B. W. Morton was operated upon 
for appendicitis, and word comes that the 
operation was successful and his complete 
recovery is expected. The Mortons and 
Miss Victoria Adams, of New Britain, 
Conn., the newly appointed missionary, are 
to sail for Porto Rico in September. Word 
also comes from Dr. A. D. Woodworth in 
Australia, where they are visiting their 
daughter on their way home for furlough, 
that Mrs. Woodworth was suddenly com- 
pelled to submit to an operation for an ab- 
cess in the side. He states that she is re- 
covering nicely and they are expecting to 
stick to their schedule, leaving Melbourne 
July 28 and arriving at Victoria, B. C., 
August 19. This will bring them to 
Merom, Indiana, their old home, about the 
twenty-fourth of August. 

The Herald office has been permitted to 
see the publicity matter especially pre- 
pared and used by a number of our pas- 
tors in their every-member campaigns this 
year, and from a number of quarters has 
come word of the special preparation which 
has been given for the annual canvass. A 
number of churches have held banquet serv- 
ices preparatory to the every-member cam 
paign, have trained and instructed their 
solicitors, and in ether ways have gone 
about the task with that businesslike spirit 
and thoroughness which guarantee success. 
And in practically every instance of which 
we have learned, such efforts have been 
rewarded with gratifying results. A num- 
ber of these churches which have made 
such special preparation report that they 
have raised the largest budget ever with 
surprising quickness and ease. We count it 
as a most hopeful omen for the future that 
so many pastors and churches are begin- 
ning to use _ businesslike acumen and 
methods in their financial work. There is 
positively no reason for the pitiful condi- 
tion of poverty and begging which exists 
in many churches. As has been proven 
again and again, it only takes the right kind 
of pastoral care and leadership to put the 
average church on a sound and self-re- 
specting financial basis—and one in which 
it can pay a far better salary than it has 
been doing. From the purely money stand- 
point, nothing pays a pastor better than the 
teaching of stewardship and the proper fi- 
nancial methods. Hence the wonder is that 
so many of them do not do it. 


The Story of Lindbergh 


THE LONE EAGLE 

A story of Charles A. Lindbergh’s life, describing his 
boyhood and carrying through to his history-making 
flight. Fully illustrated. Over 300 pages. Of vital 
interest to all. Price only $1.50 in United States. 
Order your copy at once. 

Agents! Every historical book has been a big seller. 

Big profit. Outfit free. 

WILMORE BOOK & BIBLE COMPANY, 
CHICAGO 


443 S. Dearborn, 
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In Selecting a Memorial to a Loved Qne 


what could be a happier, a more fitting thought 
than a living memorial of Golden-Voiced 
Deagan Tower Chimes f 
serving through the years to keep alive the J 
faith of those who have it, and helping, as no 
other means can, to re-awaken childhood 
reverence in those who have strayed. Write 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 286 Deagan Building 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


L. E. Smith, 272 East Thirty-ninth St., Norfolk, Va. 

K. Matsuno, 26 Kasumi Cho, Tokyo, Japan. 

L. E. Flewelling, Easton, Maine. 

Wallie S. Thomas, 330 Cottage St., New Bedford, 
Mass. 

O. B. Whitaker, Weaubleau, Missouri. 

W. C. McMichael, South Westerlo, N. Y. 

B. S. Parks, 464 W. Main St., Newark, Ohio. 

J. D. Scarborough, Mayville, New York. 

Norval C. Kern, 29 Burnett Ave., Maplewood, New 
Jersey. 


PASTOR WANTED 


The Sulphur Springs Christian Church will be in 
need of a pastor September 1. This is in a_ small 
rural town, and a wonderful opportunity for the de 
velopment of the work. The church is especially 
interested in a young minister who is interested in 
the work of young people. 

Those desiring communication, write to Mrs. Geo. 
F. Harter, R. R. 4, Middletown, Indiana. 


WESTERN OSAGE CONFERENCE 


The sixty-second annual session of the Western 
Osage Christian Conference will be held at Bethany 
Church, August 25-28, 1927. 

Bethany Church is located three miles east of 
Gerster, Missouri. 

Those coming by rail, purchase tickets to Gerster 
and notify President H. C. Replogle. 

Bessie SPARKS, Secretary. 

Gerster, Missouri. 


OHIO CENTRAL CONFERENCE 


The ninety-ninth annual session of the Ohio Cen- 
tral Christian Conference will be held at South 
Vienna, Ohio, August 15-17, 1927. 

The first session will convene at 7:30 p. m., Aw 
gust 15. It is imperative that delegates be there for 
that session since there will be conference business 
transacted. 

H. R. FisHer, Secretary, 
Condit, Ohio. 
J. S. Kecc, President, 
187 King Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


INDIANA MIAMI RESERVE CONFERENCE 


The seventy-fifth annual session of the Indiana 
Miami Reserve Christian Conference will convene on 
Monday evening, August 29, 1927, at the Whetstone 
Church, four miles south of Anderson, Indiana. 

Notice of amendment of Constitution: 

To Whom It May Concern: A vote will be taken 
at the seventy-fifth annual session of the Indiana 
Miami Reserve Christian Conference to amend 
Article VI of Constitution of said conference to read 
as follows: 

The regular annual meeting of this conferenct 
shall be held, beginning on Monday evening at 7:30 
o’clock after the fourth Sunday of August of each 
year. The conference year shall begin September 1, 
and all reports shall cover all operations from Sep- 
tember 1 to September 1. 

J. WesteyY Stewart, Secretary of Conference. 


Anderson, Indiana. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE 


The following amendments to the constitution of 
the Eastern Indiana Christian Conference, will be 
presented at the next annual session, to be held at 
Hagerstown, Indiana, September 18-16, 1927: 

ARTICLE III., Section 2 changed to read as fol- 
lows: Every church of this conference having fifty 
members or less shall be represented in its meetings 


(Continued on page twenty-three) 














